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[uADY JANE’S HATRED WAS BUBNING MORE FIERCELY THAN THE FIAME WHICH CONSUMED THE WORDS OF PEACE AND FORGIVENESS.) 


0H! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 


—_— > 


CHAPTER X. 
WHO WILL SAVE HER? 


“Herp! help! help!” cried Mrs. Milton, 
Winging her hands as she ran along the bank, 
tripped up by a ‘broken bulrush, and nearly 
sent head-foremost on her nose as she caught 
her foot ina root. ‘‘Oh,saveher! Save her, 
= bonnie lamb! Heaven have mercy on 

“Get out of the way!” cried George, the 
gerdener’s boy, all his usual respect for the 
housekeeper knocked out of him by his frantic 
anxiety about his mistress. He rushed past 
her, bounding over every obstacle that lay in 

8 way with the activity of youth; bat faster 
still rushed the waters. as if eager to carr 
their lovely burthen far awwy from the branes 4 
of helping hands. 

Ralph Armitage was doing his very best, 
and straining every nerve, but the current was 
48 strong as his own desire, and the white 





dress floated farther and farther away, like 
the bloseom of a water-lily detached from its 
stem. 

If Jack Sartoris could have known that the 
wife whom he had so cruelly misjudged was 
then drowning in the river which was s0 
familiar to him in his boyhood, and if the 
wish to come could have given him wings to 
fly to her rescue, a hundred Lady Janes would 
not have kept him in London. His strong arms 
which had yearned after her so longingly 
would have been stretched to save her; and 
when her brown head once rested on his 
breast, neither a woman’s treachery nor his 
own folly would ever have parted them again. 

Cyril Landon would have torn himself from 
the arms of his bride, and tried if pluck would 
not enable him to do as much for # dear old 
friend as another man’s strength; but those 
who loved her so honestly and truly were far 
away from Violet Sartoris in her hour of 
danger. And there was only one left—an 
acquaintance of yesterday—a dangerous friend 


between her and the death she had sought. 


Milton as the white dress caught on the top of 
a stake in the river, and Violes’s slender form 
swirled round like a tangle of weeds. George 


; jumped in, though doubtfal of his own 





swimming powers; and Armitage struck out 
with one supreme effort, and caught a long 
trail of hair which seemed to be floating 
towards him in the water. 

The next moment she was in his arms, and, 
breathless and almost overdone, he struggled 
to the bank, where Mrs. Milton, shaking like 
a leaf, stood ready to receive her mistress. 

They gathered round her, tears running 
down the butler’s cheeks, and George blabber- 
ing likea baby. Ralph put them all aside, 


} as the housekeeper said afterwards, ‘‘in a 
| masterful manner ;’’ and as soon as he had 


recovered his breath, lifted Violet in his arms 
as if she had been a child, and made his wey 
towards the house. Mrs. Milton, in spite of 


| her elderly knees knocking together in a 


curious fashion, hurried on in front. Webster 


| stood still to recover himself, and to wipe his 
for the futare, if future there were, to stand | forehead. George ran to pick up Mr. Armi- 


tage’s coat and hat. Ralph for a few minutes 


A hoarse cry came from Webster and ' was alone. 
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He looked down on the sweet face resting 59° 
unconscieusly on his: shoulder, and a ébrill 

ran threugh his veins. 

Good Heavens! to think that this lovely 
girl belonged in all the pride of her beauty-to 
a man who had cast her off! 

Was Sartoris mad to have such a wife, and 
not to love her ?—to leave her to the care and 
the friendship, and the tendernéss, of any other 
man who.might cross her path ? 

He swore to himself that Sartoris—the hus- 
band who was no hnsband except in -name— 
had lost all right to her. 

The blood rushed to his forehead as he 
stooped his head, his eager lips burning to 
snatch a kiss. 

There was no one to see—a Jarge willow 
hid them both from the windows of the Priory; 
he told himself that he was not a-manito be 
held back by a foolish scruple, that he. had 
just saved her life; but for him she would'be 
as dead as the rose-leaves of a fongosten 
summer; therefore she belonged tovhim «ae 
much as if he hadonce»put a simple cirsle-of 
gold upon ber finger. 

He knew it was a .eowardly:thing to take 
advantage ome unconscions- 
ness. He knewthat.it would ‘be a stainon 
his manhood,:and yet ;be dent. himself to-the 
base desire, and bent his head:#o low ‘that his 
breath must have fammed the deathly white- 
ness of her cheeks; and then his tardy con- 
science smote him, or the | childlike»parity of 
her face gebnked him, or that sparkof ¢hivalry, 
which most men who are-worthy of ‘the name 
possess, kindled into rous life ; anyhow. 
he drew back, ashamed of his. conscious ‘base- 


ness—drew back before his lips.hadsulliedsthe :}, 


purity of hers. 

A minute ‘later he had laitither@own:on a 
sofa in the drawing-room ; then ‘the whole 
household gathered round in\tismay. ‘There 
was a hubbab of voices, as one remedy was 
suggesteduetiter another; aritl telegrams to 
different relations were discussed, and some- 
body was senfrin hot haste for thedoeter. 

Mr. Armitage, to do him jastice, mever lost 
his head in #erisis. He gaye: and ’ 
helped Mrs. Milton #0 carry them.ont 

He took one hand, and she-the-other. “They 
moved eacharm up and down, and ‘bent tke 
small head:forward on the chest;:mever stop-, 
ping till they»were rewarded by the:firet flicker 
of life in the white face. 

When the doctor arrived he acknowledgell: 
that the same plan of action hadi beem pursmed | 
that: he himself would have adopted if he had 
been on the-spot,.and said thatthe patient had 
passed thefirst crisis. 

He. looked very grave when Mrs. Miltomtold 
him in hearze whispers how ‘the .socealled 
‘‘accident’’ haduaappened; and afterexamin- 
ing the blow on the forehead, said that’ he did 
not think it sufficient to account for such an 
amount of mental disturbance. There was 
probably some other cause in the background. 
He looked suggestively at. the faithful old ser- 
vant, but she only shook:her: head. and sighed. 

She knew nothing of the envelope found on 
the Jawn, and had been utterly mystified as 
to the cause of that midnight run to ‘the 
station; but whatever she had known she 
would have kept to: herself, for nothing would 
have induced her to betray her :mistress's 
confidence. 

The separation between husband and wife 
was.a constant grief to her, for she had known 
Jack Sartoris when he was a boy, and had 
given ,him.qnite hali of her heart before his 
forsaken wife appeared to carry off the 
other. 

Her compassion being excited by Violat’s deso- 
late position, she watched over her with the ten- 
derness.of a nurse rather than withthe cold 
respect. of.an ordinary servant. She approved 
of Mr. Landon’s attentions to. her mistress, and 
was-sure there:was no harm in them, because 
he was the ,rector’s ward, and she knew him 
as well.as if:he.had been a regular inhabitant 
of Leighton; butshe looked at Ralph Armi- 
tage with a suepicions eye, as if he were a 
wolf with predatory intentions on: her pet 





lamb; and*although he had rendered to Violet 
the greatest;rervice that a man can render, 
she was .afxiieus for him sto take him- 
sélf off before Lord and Lady Mayne appeared 
upon the scene. True, she.could that 
he was only there ‘because*he ‘had’ missed his 
train ; but Lady Mayne was sure to ask why he 
was sleeping at the Priory. atall, and then. the 
whole story would come out, and tho Viscoun- 
tess was. snre to: suspect something’ / drepdf ab 
behind the scenes, 

Fall of these anxieties, she made her -way 
to the drawing-room, where Ralph Armitage 
was: waiting for farther news, a oni after telling 
bim that Mrs. Sartoris was lying quite 
and there was every hope. that she ifall 
into a comforting sleep, she began to hum 
and haw, and made herself very busy about 

arranging an anti-macaséar. 

Mr. Armitage looked at: her, with a twink! 
in“his eye, perfectly understanding what she 
wanted to gay. 

‘“Pverbeen studying ‘ Bradshaw,’ ”’ he! sail 
after;a pause, ‘and I don't see how Lady 
‘ofer possibly»be here before a qmarter 
*to'four 
wished tocy?ileckigguowmat the Aiaaaat 

to.sa t the 
soar ‘whigh alia duty ‘for an anti- maeaesar, 
and + it you <ate*sanxious +0 
back to -tewm, there's. “neggeen sion to 


i 





you to steyythwtiiesto amy," harriedly, “I'l b 


take seare,to explain. 
-how’italthappened. i 
will write you.a notettomthaiksyou ’ for your 
goodness to the-mist 
“Andso you-wan ‘me? wh 
t-semile. 


‘ladyship eneety 


is sure to k 
train at a qué 
byit, Webs 
“ You 
.don’ 6: care oy 

‘as you with: ‘ony danaltine 
anxious to hear how your mistress :is 


on:’ F 

“Till semiyponea: may 
youll allow rae” es Z 
the'troubh , 









‘the ‘Viscountess s arrival, ‘and insisted ‘upon 
his eating some of the dainty luncheon which 
had been -p 
supper the night before. 

There was a curious smile on Ralph Armi- 
tage’s face, as he walked through the 
grounds of the Priory. He felt as if heshad 
stepped out of his ordinary life imto an excit- 
ing drama, the-plot of :which he could not 
guess, though he had played an important in 


ib. 

Only yesterday-morning he had 
excessively at being dragged down ‘to the 
country fora humdrum. wedding, maintaining 
that he had half a hundred engagements, 
which enght to havekept him in London; 
and then the sight of a flowerlike face, 
framediin a simple.grey ‘bonnet, seemed snd- 
denly to change the village of Leighton into a 
terrestrial paradise ; and London, with all its 
crowds and pleasures, faded -into: insignifi- 
cancebeside it. For some reason,. best known 
to himself, he did not: go near ‘his sister,so 
that Lady Jane was for a long time unaware 
of Violet’s illness. Mr. 4 smentioned 
the seene by the viver'to: no :one; and Lady 
Mayne kept equally silent. ‘She*knew how 
soon evil reports were spread, and how: wate 
the deliriam of. brain fever:mi, 
into madness; therefore: Bertie Mayne and 





‘Lady Stapleton: were the only people who 
koew anything ofthe attempt at suicide tbe. 
sides*the father and mother, andAhe man who 
had rushed to ths-rescue. 

Mrs. Milton had® done very unwisely when 
she ‘hurried Ralph Armitage away before 
Lady Mayne arrived. The Viscountess was 


surprised that heand his.sister.bad clent at 
the Priory ; aghast at the thought that he haa 


stayed behind whénl iad y ZJ aie) trent up to 
town, and very much offended at his going 

























away without-stopping to~-exphxin-matters to 
the anxious parents. 

‘‘ Sneaking away like that!’ she said to 
husband, when, after a long afternoon 
‘by the t's bedside, they both came 
ras thes room to: spartake of a har- 
-*E-tell-you what it looks like, as 


ifhe. Sheet ‘us. There must be 


prlaneerentibagabeut in the back. 


From what. of Armitage’ 8 cha- 
acter he'snoba ‘*rust,” ‘said the 
vote age ith toh rot: semmcyance in his 

h<Violet: picked 








red'from the remains of the}fever 









Dp far. 













r! Ma ace es ae onmense. But 
sve never ‘known: jes 
Wiolet and ber 


ORAPTER XI. 
‘SHE FIRST DOUBT. 
‘back tome!" cried Violet, with 

lips, as-her head tossed restlessly on 

her pillow ;and her lovely eyes bright with 

‘wandered from face-to- face, as if trying 

to compel an a to her piteous cry. “04, 

give) him( back! ‘\Hazik !}hark! he | is calling 

me! I know he’ s here. I hear his step; let 
me go to him, let me-gol”’ 

Then she would raise herself up, and try 
to throw off the clothes, ’ tory to jamp- 
ing out of bed,. but her mother iaid a detain- 
ing hand upon her shoulder, and Mrs. Milton, 
with the tears running down hencheeks, stood 
close«by the bedside-read y to stop her mistress 
from-any rash action. 

‘Lhe trained nurse wag on the other side of 
the’bed watching “the case ” -with an imper- 
ee expression on‘her pleasant, careworn 


“The Viscountwas in the dressing-room with 
his:son, a good- itn young‘feHlow of about 
six-and‘ twenty 

Bach ° ted a. newspaper ‘in ‘his bsnd, but 
neither knew much of its contents, for that 
piteous ‘voice from the next room was all 

ints wild, incoherent appeal. And 
as the father and ‘brother listened’ their hearts 
rose up in fiercest anger agsiust the absent 
husband, who pricos his bride on her 
weidding-@ay,and brought her to to thie dewperate 
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Neither would have stirred a hand to let 
him know! They: took it for granted that 
there was no&.a.remnant of tenderness left in 
his heart, and that the most welcome news 
that conld be sent. him would be that the tie 
which had galled-him was broken for ever. 

If Violet died now.in'the prime of her youth- 
ful beauty, Bertie told himself; angrily that 
Jack Sartoris would be her murderer; and it 
incensed him to think that this peculiar sort 
of moral.,murder was exactly the kind which 
would never bring the murderer to the 
gallows. If he came: to.England he might 
cut him dead when he met him, either 
in the clab. or the -street.; but that would 
not do him. mueh barm, and probably would 
not cost him a moment's uneasiness. 

And yet he remembered ‘the time when he 
considered Jack Sartoris as the best fellow 
out, and thought his sister lucky to get such 
an excellent-husband. 

According to what. he remembered of him, 
he would have said.that-he was the last man 
in the world to cast off a girl who had trusted 
herself to him without the most-.ample and 
the direst amount of cause. 

If his, wife had been anyone: but ‘his sister 
he would have taken it for granted that.she 
was certainly in the wrong, and that Sartoris 
had discovered something terrible ‘abont her, 
which he was too chivalrous todivulge ; but as 
to Violet hecould take his oath that there was 
nothing queer about her. 

She was ‘as pure as the daisies on the 
lawn, with no more.thoughé of ill in herinaa- 
cent heart than in a child of six. 

He had been‘so, proud of her when.she first 
came out, and one man.after another fell 
head over ears in love with his-pretty sister, 

He considered ‘then that no.one:was good 
enough for her except: Jack Sartoris, and.-he 
told his mother that she would have the -best 
son-in-law. in’ England. 

His.confidence: in ;his friend never failed 
him; till. the startling news reached the home 
circle, that the ‘bride was with her aunt at 
Millefleurs, and the bridegroom gone away .on 
his-travels, 

He-went over-to France at once, telling his 
father-that he would find.out.the reason why, 
or eat his hat ; but after a few days became 
back looking crestfallen, for he was obliged to 
confess that‘he was no wiser than. when he 
started. 

Violet would explain nothing, in spite of his 
urgent exhortations, which gradually de- 
veloped into entreaties; neither would she 
come back to.Hugland-to-be stared at by all 
her acquaintances. 

For the present, she told him, she meant to 
stay with Lady Stapleton; for the future her 
plans were undecided. 

He remembered it all as if. it had been 
yesterday—his mother’s tears, his father’s 
anger, the wonder and dismay of his other 
sister—and, thinking over it, he cursed Jack 
Sartoris, as the destroyer of Violet’s happi- 
ness, 

The old friendship.which had been so dear 
to them both was forgotten, and the bitterest 
enmity awoke in.its stead. 

Perhaps if Bertie could have seen his old 
friend standing in the Countess of Oldthorpe’s 
drawing-room, his-face haggard, his eyes fixed 
with positively hangry longing on Lady Jane’s 
eager face, he would have misjudged him still 
more,and never guessed that the anxiety and 
the longing were.all for the deserted wife, and 
not for Lady Jane. herself. 

Her heart was.in a flutter of excitement as 
she looked up into the face which was so 
strangely changed by a long deadly illness, as 
well as by the growth of a beard and the 
passing of many years, that few of his friends 
recognised him. 

It:was changed ; but.she thought it just as 
handsome as ever, although. in a different 
Style, and it had.a: charm for her-still that 
none other , and.she was just. as 


wickedly anxious,as ever to-keep him away 
from theronly;woman who had a .right ‘to -his 
affections, 


She told herself that he had been stolen from 
‘her, and with this salve'to her conscience went 
on, adding evasion to evasion till the evasions 
grew into downright lies, and the lies into 
grossest treachery. 

Perfectly honest and straightforward him- 
self, he trusted her completely. Cyril Lan- 
don’s marriage startled him almost into dis- 
trust; but, as we have seen, Lady Jane with 
her cunning tongue turned the event to her 
own advantage. 

‘* You are certain that blow on the head was 
nof serious?” he said earnestly, looking down 
into her face with a searching glance that 
made her voice falter. It was so hard not to 
tall the whole truth when under the fire of his 
eyes. She moved her own away from his 
before she answered. . 

‘* Quite certain—I saw her myself this morn- 
ing sleeping like a healthy child; and, us I told 
you, I passed the whole night at the Priory, 
so. I ought to know something about it.” 

“Tt was very good of you”—gratefally. 
‘‘T am glad the poor child has one friend to 
look after her. I hope it didn’t: put you to 
great inconvenience? You had your brother 
with you, I believe?” 


by myself,” raising her eyebrows pathetically, 
‘‘and I didn’t-likeit.” 

“* How was that? ” quickly. 

‘*Becauss my brother liked the Priory too 
much to:leave it.’’ 


with concentrated rage. ‘Then I think the 
sooner I run down the better,” stooping to pick 
up his hat. ‘At least, I can act the part of 
a watch-dog.’’ 

She saw the mistake she had made, and 
hastened to retrieve it.’’ 

“Nonsense! Heonly missed his train, the 
lazy fellow! You would not find him if you 
went ; and you would’ do your wifeany amount 


that old“woman with the substantial waist 
won’t let her mistress leave her room, you 


horribly dull downstairs, with no one to speak 


‘Still I think I shall go.” 

She rose in great excitement, her light eyes 
absolutely glittering with eagerness. 

**Go, and kill your wife if'you like! After 
keeping uway from her for six years, and 
making her the talk of London, rush helter- 
skelter down to see her when she has just had 
a bad fall, and the slightest excitement might 
turn her brain. Do you want to see her in a 
madhouse? ” 


doggedly. ‘‘I’m sick to death of this lonely 
kind of life. And now that Landon's out of 
the way—-” 

** Out of the way—for how long? Does ‘his 
marriage of yesterday make any real difforence? 
If there was a reason for you to turn your back 
on your wife six years ago, isn’t there a reason 
still? Have you seen the present Mrs. Lan- 
don? A girl as thin asa lathe, with consump- 
tion painted on her cheeks? She will soon be 
removed to another sphere after having served 
as a buffer against scandal for a time?” 

Sartoris ground his heel into the fluffy sur- 
face of the carpet. Had he been a fool to come 
back? Had his longings'been all folly? Had 
his growing conviction that he had parted 
from his young wife too rashly been nothing 
more than a sentimental delusion? How 
could he tell, with this woman's deceitful 
worda pouring into his unwilling ears? 

« Tell me frankly,” his deep voice not so 
steady as usual; “has she ever seemed to 
want me?” 

Lady Jane was silent for a whole minute. 
She remembered Violet’s intense eagerness 
about that envelope, because there was her 
husband’s handwriting upon it. 

She remembered the anxious questions she 
had asked, and the look of silent sorrow which 
rested like a blight on the lovely face; and 





yet, remembering all this, she looked away 


“‘ Last night—yes ; but I had to come upall ' 


‘* He stayed behind !?" his voice shaking | 


ooo 

















from him, as she answered, with affected 
carelessness, — 

“Tf she really wants you, I think she con. 
soles herself pretty well.” 

« You mean that she plays on the piano. 
She was always fond of that, and she still 
enjoys sketching?” 

As a matter cf fact Lady Jane was rot 
eware that Violet had ever touched either 
pencil or paint-brush, but she had a fortilo 
mind, and instantly imagined the circum- 
stances to be as she wished them to be. 
Therefore she answered reflectively,— 

** As to sketching, I daresay she likes it very 
well when she has somebody pleasant always 
at hand to pnt the finishing touches, or say a 
word about thelights and shadows; and there 
is nothing so nice as to play to a thorouvhly 
appreciative listener. Cyril, you know, is as 
musical 2s a young Beethoven.” 

“‘T did not know it,” bitterly. ‘Pray, is he 
an artist as well?” 

‘**Of course he is, and nothing delights him 
pes than to have a pretty woman for his 
pupil.” 

“ By Heaven! if I caught him teaching my 
wife!” frowning angrily. 

“ But then you wouldn’t catch him,” quictly ; 
and after a pause she added,— 

‘* When are you off again?” 

He bit his lip, as he leant his elbow against 
the mantelpiece. A glimmer of distrust 
crossed his mind. Was it possible that Lady 
Jane, for some reason of her own, wished to 
keep him separated from his wife ? 

But what reason could there be for such a 
wish—snpposing she liked him as she used 
to seven or eight years ago? 

It was not a liking which could last through 
one long year after the other; and even snp- 


| posing that-it bad lasted, it would do her no 
| good to keep them apart. 


of harm. There will be nothing to keep him— | 


may besure of that—and he would only feel ; 


**T want to see her in her own home ”— ! 








‘Even if she were base enough to desire it 
she could derive no benefit from it, for he 
could not marry her, and he would only go 
away, and she would never see him from 
year's end to year’s end. 

Tt was a shameful thing to doubt her, when 
she was the only one of his friends who had 
the womanliness to think of him in his loneli- 
ness, and to send him tidings of his poor wife. 

He crossed the room hastily, and stood 
before her, whilst she dropped almost trem- 
bling into a chair. 

** You wouldn’t deceive me, would you, Lady 
Jane?”’ 

‘“ Deceive you?’’ she gasped, feeling like a 
conspirator unmasked. 

He was ashamed of the thought, even ashe 
spoke it out. 

‘*You have no ill-feeling against the poor 

sso 
. ‘*‘ Jack, you insult me!” starting to her 
feet, and quivering with fright and excitement, 
taking refuge in rage, as many a craftier 
plotter has done before when pressed by an 
awkward question. : 

‘Forgive me. I was a brute,” overcome 
with compunction, ‘but I’m so bothered ; 
*pon my wordI scarcely know what I’m say- 
ing; and he wrung her hand in a hearty 
grasp, to show his penitence and his un. 
doubting trust for the future. Then he took 
up his hat, and went eut of the room, leav- 
ing Lady Jane alone with her conscience! * 





CHAPTER XII. 
A CRIME. 


Vrorzmt Sarronts lay fora long time in the 
cheerful bedroom where Lady Jane had reen 
her hovering between life and death. The 
same cry was always on her lip® whenever 
suffering from an access of delirium. The 
name which Lady Mayne had grown to hate 
was always ringing in her ears. Driven al- 
most to distraction, she would have sent for 
the man who had brought this trouble and 
anxiety npon them if she had known that he 
was in England. Sometimes the thought they 
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ought to send for him in any case, and then, 
imagining that perhaps he might be at the 
furthest extremity of Siberia, if the summons 
ever reached him, and he answered it in 
person, he might arrive to find his wife quite 
well, and the pride of the whole Mayne family 
would have been lowered for nothing. To ask 
him to come back would be so dreadful, and 
she would be so much more comfortable with- 
out him. In fact she felt that she could not 
support the idea of his sitting on one side of 
her daughter, and herself on the other, and 
taking the management of the sick-room ont 
of her hands into his own. It would be diffi- 
cult even to stay in the same house with him 
afier all that had passed, especially as the 
Priory was his property, and never had really 
belonged to his wife. So that when Lord 
Mayne conscientiously suggested that perhaps 
Sartoris ought to be sent for, the idea was 
scouted at once by Bertie and Gertrude, as well 
as by his wife. Gertrade had done her duty by 
her family, and married a young Earl not 
long after Violet’s ill-starred union. 

Her husband, Lord Woodbridge, was in- 
veterate in his anger against a man who by 
his extraordinary conduct had caused such 
havoc to his sister-in-law’s peace. If he didn’t 
want to have her, why did he ask her to marry 
him? Why should he pick out such an inno. 
cent girlas Violet Mayne, of irreproachable 
antecedents, of aristocratic birth, of unusual 
beauty, to cast a slur upon her in the first 
hours of their short-lived union? Lord 
Woodbridge had no patience with such a 
ruffian ; andof course his pretty wife, who was 
so desperately fond of her sister, hated Jack 
Sartoris with a fierceness that was not natural 
to one of her gentle disposition. She was 
always saying, with a flash of her blue eyes, 
that if she could meet him she would give him 
a piece of her mind; butas she never met 
him, he still went about unharmed. 

The tears rolled down her cheeks as she 
heard Violet calling for him so wildly; but 
instead of tryiag to satisfy her she only took 
it as a farther proof of her wandering mind, 
and said, ‘ Poor dear! she wouldn’t want him 
if she knew what she was about! ”’ 

Thus it was that those who loved her best, 
as well as the one who hated her most, fought 
against the unhappy wife’s true interest. 
Over that sick bed, peace might have been 
made between the two almost without an ex- 
planation, 

Jack Sartoris loved her too truly not to be 
touched by her wasted cheeks and haggard 
ayes. Aé the first sight of her poor little face, 
which when he last saw it was so bright with 
beauty and youth, he would have taken her to 
his heart, and asked for nothing better than 
to keep her there for ever. 

Bat it was not to be, for mistaken affection 
and a woman's hatred born of jealousy, strove 
against it. 

Lady Jane, when she heard that Violet was 
ill, trembled, and lay awake night after night, 
but yet she kept the news to herself ; and only 
told him thst the Maynes had established 
themselves at the Priory, which she knew was 
enough to prevent him from going down. 

She was in a fever to get him out of London; 
and yet it was a delight to have him dropping 
in day after day, though it was only to talk 
— the old topic, which she hated. with all 
her heart 

Very few of his friends knew he was in 
town ; and his appearance was go altered, that 
when he went to the Carlton nobody recog- 
nized him—not even the porter, whose duty 
it was never to forget the face of a member. 

The yellow fever which he had caught in 
New Orleans, and of which he had nearly died 
alone amongst strangers, had changed him 
completely. He lost all his hair, and when it 
grew again the bright golden chestnut had 
changed to a shade that was nearly black ; 
added to which, instead of only having a 
heavy moustache on his ehort upper lip, he 
grew a beard which covered up entirely the 
lower part of his face. The fever could not 
take his beauty of feature from him, but the 





brightness of his complexion had gone; and 
instead of looking, as before, a handsome 
example of an Englishman, he might almost 
have been taken for a Spaniard or Italian, 
except for the cut of his hat. 

In his great unselfishness he kept away 
from his own people, lest they might question 
him about his wife, and from his silence sus- 
pect something to her disadvantage. 

At last, tired of London without the usual 
crowd of friends, bringing with them a list of 
engagements, which though sometimes a bore 
to keep gave him a pleasant feeling of being 
in request, he made up his mind to start for 
Russia. 

Before leaving England he would run down 
to Farndon Court in Devonshire, and he 
would write a letter to his wife, offering to 
come back to her, to let bygones be bygones, 
without one word about the past; without 
requiring a single promise for the future if 
only she would frankly confess that she 
wanted him. 

From her answer he must learn what he 
most wanted to know—whether she still had a 
shred of love for him. 

Unfortunately on his way to the post he 
called on Lady Jane, and told her of his in- 
tention. 

She turned as white as her own handker- 
chief, and for a minute was dumb, knowing 
that if the letter once reached Violet’s hands 
all her plans would be upset, and her treachery 
would be exposed in the eyes of the man she 
loved so recklessly. 

After that one minute, when she felt utterly 
staggered, her presence of mind returned. He 
had taken the letter out of his pocket, and was 
studying the address as if it had a fascination 
for him. 

He was so absorbed that he never noticed 
Lady Jane's agitation, or that she went up to 
an ornamental little writing-table, and took 
another letter from inside a blotting-book, 

** You want it to go by the half-past four?” 
she said, glancing at the clock. 

** Yes, I have a fancy for posting it myself,” 
rising from his seat, as if on the point of 
departure. 

“IT can understand that!’’ with a forced 
smile; ‘‘ but you know it will be quite cafe if 
Isend it by George; and my mother really 
wants to speak to you. She told me to keep 
you if you happened to look in, as she wants 
to ask your advice about Ned Clinton.” 

She rang the ball as she spoke. 

‘* What about him ?”’ 

‘‘He is thinking of trying farming in Vir- 
ginia, and she thought you conld tell us if 
there was any chance of success.” 

‘‘I know very little about it. One farmer 
told me that for three years his crops had been 
ruined by a succession of floods, so he was 
trying his hand at horse-dealing. and making 
money by if too. You can teil Lady Old- 
thorpe.”’ 

**No, I can’t tell her!" hurriedly. “She 
never trusts my messages; she saya I always 
forget. Here’s George; give me the letter.” 

She almost snatched it from his hand, and 
went quickly towards the footman without 
waiting for him to come up to her. 

On her way she slipped Sartoris’s letter 
into her pocket, and it was the otber one 
which she had taken from the blotting-book, 
which she gave to George with strict direc- 
tions to post it at once, and come back and 
tell her if it were really in time. Then she 
returned to Jack, her heart beating fast with 
excitement. 

‘© You see nothing can be safer than that, I 
only told him to let me know if it were in 
time, in order to sutisfy you. Do sit down; 
my mother will be here directly.’’ 

He sat down, feeling rather cross, and as if 
he had done a foolish thing; bnt he told him- 
self that there was no resson why the Old- 
thorpe’s footman should not take his letter as 
safely as himself, and that he was really a fool 
to be so fidgety. 

He was so absorbed with his own reflec- 
tions that he noticed nothing odd in Lady 





Jane’s manner, though her thoughts seemed 
to be straying unaccountably, for she answered 
some of his questions quite wrong. 

Lady Oldthorpe did not appear for such a 
long time that he was tired of waiting for her, 
and went away with a strange feeling of dis. 
satisfaction clinging to him. 

As soon as he was gone Lady oe drew the 
letter from her pocket, took it out\of the en. 
velope, and tore it straight across—resisting 
the temptation to read it—as if it mattered 
much whether she read it cr not, when she 
had been so base as to steal it ! 

Her eyes flashed with rage and triamph as 
with slow, deliberate malice she tore the words 
of peace and forgiveness into undecipherable 
atoms. 

Her better angel kept whispering in her ear 
that this was a fiendish act, only worthy of 
the lowest of her sex; but she would not 
listen. Her hatred was burning more fiercely 
than the flame with which she consumed the 
scraps on the pretty painted tiles inside the 
fender. 

Her face was flashed, her brain in a fever, 
her hands cold and clammy. She stood in 
the fancifully-furnished boudoir like some 
statue of Medusa. 

At her feet lay the happiness of two lives. 
In her hands, but a few minutes before, she 
held the links which were to bind them to- 
gether ; now by her own act she had separated 
them perhaps for ever. 

And there was something else beyond this 
whether above or below one can scarcely 
say. She had taken the irrevocable step ; she 
had chosen evil instead of good. From com. 
parative innocence she had plunged with one 
bound into crime. She had dipped her 
aristocratic hands not into blood, but into the 
mire which clings and soils, and breeds cor- 
ruption. 

For a moment she triumphed in her sin, 
and laughed aloud ; but the sound of her own 
laughter startled her, and the noise of an 
— door made her shake like a convicted 
thief. 

She had deceived Jack- Sartoris, she had 
cruelly injured his young wife; but she had 
not duped her conscience, and in the silence 
of the night, when there was no music or 
conversation to distract her, she knew herself 
for the contemptible sinner that she was—and 
yet she was farther off from penitence than 
ever. 

e (To be continued. ) 





Tur Carmine Gran —The charming girl is 
companionable. But she does not fall in love 
any more. It would be impossible for the 
traly charming girl to fall in love in the 
old-fashioned way, the way which led the 
amiable predecessor of the Angelina type to set 
her affections on a villain or an idiot and cling 
to him through thick and thin with a fidelity 
and a rapture that looks very silly tothe charm- 
ing girl. She knows herself better than ever 
a girl knew herself before. She is taught 
wisely and well by her careful mother, and 
no man can surprise her heart into surrender 
unless he has at least a few of the elements 
of genuine manliness and nobility, attrac- 
tions of mind and epirit as well as of face 
and manner. Of course there is a sham 
charming girl, who doesn’t fall in love because 
she has no heart to lose, having wasted it all 
in admiration of herself and her pretty gowns. 
This inconsequent and effective little sham 
knows enough, however, to imitate the ways 
of the girl who is genuinely charming, and she 
gets up a very cleverand interesting counter- 
feit oftentimes, and one which is extremely good 
to look at on a pleasant summer's day. By- 
and-by, when the ideal girl comes to bless 
the world, there will, without doubt, be a 
sweet and pretty sham of her also to be found 
at the shore and mountain resorts, whom the 
sham men then upon the earth will flirt with 
to their hearts’ content, while the ideal man 
will bow at the shrine of the ideal girl. 
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THE ARTFUL LOVER. 
—I— 


Alvaren came one day to woo, 

The prettiest girl he ever knew, 

And thought she seemed so good and fair, 
He might his honest love declare. 


Bat this is just the trying part— 
For how to test his loved one’s heart 
And win his suit, he did not know; 
And yet he knew he loved her so. 


He could not rest, nor work, nor play— 
Her vision met him night and day ; 
But when he spoke his thought at last, 
Her face looked sat and overzast. 


She ceased to smile—her heart seemed whole ; 
There was no tremor in her soul ; 

She claimed she could no love impart, 

Bat pitied him with all her heart. 


Now, what did young Alvaren do? 

He did not die, nor cease to woo; 

Her “ friend "' she said he still might be, 
And so he waited patiently. 


He played the part with skill and grace— 
He learned to wait and watch her face; 
Meekly he sat beneath her will, 

And, without telling, loved her still. 


To be her * friend ” so hard he strove, 

He turned her pity into love; . 

And every lad who knows this art, 

May hope to win some maiden's heart. 
J.B. 
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TWICE CHOSEN. 


—*6°— 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Tue good-natared Duke let his wife go back 
to Lynestone early in September, to help the 
Countess with various arrangements for her 
marriage, and promised to run down for a 
few days’ shooting the following week. 

Lady Lynestone had written to Colonel 
Egerton to tell him of her engagement; and 
when he read her letter his fary knew no 
bounds, 

That this Lord Carruthers should trifle 
with the affections of the woman he loved, 
and divide her from him, as he had done; 
and then turn from her to another, was un- 
bearable. 

No doubt it was the Countess’s wealth 
which had tempted him, bat she should not 
be thus duped. 

He obtained leaveand hastened to England. 

If his uncle’s widow married this man, she 

should doit with her eyes opened, with the 
fall knowledge of his unmanly conduct. 
_ He was ina perfect fume through the whole 
journey from Malta to Lynestone, and startled 
her by coming in upon her without the faintest 
notice of his advent. 

Her lover and the Duke had arrived the 
night before, and she felt pleased that she 
would be able to introduce them both to him, 

“Gracious, Cecil!" she said, kindly. 
“Have you dropped from the clouds? Who- 
ever hs pen to see you? Well, though un- 
expec ou are not the less welcome, believe 
me. I did not know you were in England,” 
and she shook his hand warmly. 

‘“‘T have come over in answer to your letter, 
Rosamond,” he said, gravely. ‘ You cannot 
know what sort of a man this Lord Carra- 
thers is, or you would scarcely have given 
your happiness into his hands. You shall not 
become his wife if I can help it. My good 
old uncle wished me to be your friend and 
adviser, and I have come home to help you. 
It will be a blow to you, 1 daresay, but - 
mond, my dear aunt, you mast give him up.” 





**T cannot believe anything against the man 
I love,” she said, firmly. ‘If you bave aught 
to say to his detriment, speak plainly, Colonel 
Egerton.” 

*“‘ Would you marry a black-hearted villain?” 
he asked, in agitation. ’ 

“Certainly not,’’ she replied, with quiet 
dignity. 

« Then that is what this man is.” 

‘‘You must either prove your words, or 
apologize for them, Cecil.”’ 

“TI will prove them.” 

He sprang from his chair, and paced the 
room in great excitement, then stopped before 
her suddenly. 

‘*Rosamond, have you ever guessed that I 
have suffered ? Have you ever guessed that all 
my love was once given to a woman, and the 
happiness of my life wrecked?” he asked, 
with emotion. 

She forgot her anger towards him, and 
looked up at him with kindly sympathy. 

“TI have thought you unhappy, Cecil, 
often.” 

‘** And do you know who ruined my peace of 
mind? No, how should you? It was this 
man whom you would wed, Lord Carruthers! 
You know the girl I loved; it was Adela 
Thorndyke! She and I wereengaged, and he 
stepped in between us, and made her false to 
me; and having taken her from me, having 
parted us, he had not the honour to marry her 
himself. Such men ought to be hunted out of 
society. They are the curse of it,’ he said, 
fiercely. ‘‘ Do you think such a man is calcu- 
lated to make you happy?” 

Lady Lynestone sat in deep thought, while 
Colonel Egerton again paced the room like a 
caged panther. 

‘** Cecil,” she answered, gently, ‘don’t you 
think there has been come ugly mistake? 
Lord Carruthers did love Adela ; he told me so 
himself, but he was never able to gain her 
affection.” 

The soldier's face worked with passion. 

“He deceives you! I heard him speak 
words of love to her, not the pleading of a 
man who seeks, butsuch as are born of mutual 
confidence. I saw him give her letters too, 
and she held meetings with him, clandestine 
meetings.” 

Lady Lynestone got up and rang the bell, 
and when the servant entered she asked if 
Lord Carruthers were within the house, and 
was informed that he had just returned from 
shooting, and was in his own room. 

So she desired the butler should let his lord- 
ehip know that she wished to see him as soon 
as possible in the drawing-room, and the man 
went to obey her orders. 

No word passed between these two for some 
time; then Rosamond went to Cecil Egerton’s 
side, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘“*Cecil,” she said, ‘‘ you will be happy yet. 
Reginald can explain it all, I am sure.” 

“ Explain ! '’ he returned bitterly ; ‘‘ he may 
forge a story to satisfy a confiding woman, 
but not one which will deceive a man of the 
world. No, Rosamond, there can be no joy 
for me in this life!” 

The door opened, and Lord Carruthers and 
Colonel Egerton stood face to face. 

The Countess watched their meeting with 
actual surprise, for upon the countenance of 
neither was there the faintest sign of recog- 
nition. 

Her fiancé came to her side at once. 

‘Did you send for me, Rosamond?” he 
asked, unconcernedly. 

‘Yes, I wanted you to see my nephew, 
Colonel Egerton,” she answered. ‘ You have 
met before, I think.” 

He advanced with outstretched hand. 
‘No; I have never had that pleasure,” he 
replied, ‘‘and am glad that we have met at 
last. I have often heard of you, Colonel 
Egerton, and I hope we shall prove good 
friends.” 

“ This isnot Lord Carruthers!” said Cecil, 


ment. 


looking from one to the other in bewilder- | to 


won't believe me you can refer tc the Dake 
and Duchess of St. Ives, who are now staying 
with me. Cecil, it strikes me you are labonr- 
ing under some great misapprehension.”’ 

“It appears that I am,”’ he replied, gravely. 
‘‘ Rosamond, I freely apologise. Thisis not the 
gentleman to whom I referred. I withdraw 
my former remarks and opposition.” 

Then he turned to Lord Carruthers. 

‘‘T have unintentionally borne false witness 
against you,” he said, with a faint srzile, 
‘but I cannot explain my error to you, as it 
involves a lady’s name. I mistook you for 
someone else, for whom I have not a kindly 
feeling. Now, if you will offer me your hand 
again I can clasp it with satisfaction. I con- 
gratulate both you and Lady Lynestone 
heartily, and if I can give you away, Rosa- 
mond, before I return to my regiment, I will 
do so with pleasure.” 

‘“‘T should like that of all things,” said the 
Countess; ‘and you will stay with us, 
Cecil?” 

“Tam afraid I shall prove restlees, Rosa- 
mond, but I will stay if you promise not to be 
offended should I suddenly be missing. You 
see I have so long been my own master, that 
if the freak takes me to go anywhere, or 
do anything, T go, and ask no one.” 

‘*We will not trammel your old bachelor 
ways,’’ she laughed. ‘Come and go when you 
like, Cecil ; we will ask no questions either 
when you vanish or reappear.” 

So it was settled that Colonel Egerton 
should remain, and he did so. 

The marriage was fixed for that day month, 
and arrangements for the happy event went 
briskly on. 

The Colonel spoke the truth when he 
asserted that he was restless. 

He went away sometimes for hours, some- 
times for days, and said nothing of his move- 
ments, taking Lady Lynestone at her word, and 
resuming his place in the house as the privi- 
leged person he was. 

“My dear,” said the Duchess of St. Ives, 
‘“‘ your nephew is a very charming man when 
he chooses, but surely he must be some very 
near relation to the ‘Wandering Jew?’ He 
never seems happy two days runring in the 
same place. Whata very uncomfortable sort 
of husband he would make?” 

‘* Perhaps he is not very happy,’ returned 

Lady Lynestone, leniently ; ‘‘and I do not 

mind his coming and going as he does at 

all.” 

**You ever were a kind little creature, 

Rosie,” said the elder woman, affectionately. 

‘* Lord Carruthers ought to be well contented 

with his choice.’’ 

‘I think he is,” she answered, half shyly ; 

‘*and I know I am with mine.” 

He had entered the room in time to hear her 

remark, and laid his hand upon her shoulder, 

looking lovingly down into her speaking face, 

and the Duchess slipped away before they 

perceived her absence. 

He passed his arm through hers, and drew 

her to the window. Cecil Egerton was walk- 

ing up and down the garden with a bent 

head. 

‘‘My darling, Egerton is a good fellow, but 

a very miserable one, I fear; can we do no- 

thing to dispel the clouds which appear to en- 

velop him ?” 

The Countess watched him, and her face 

saddened. 

‘*I wish we could, but I don’t know how it 

is to be done.” 

Then after a pause she added,— , 

‘‘ Reginald, I cannot bear having secrets 

from you, even though they are other people’s. 

I must tell you about poor Cecil's trouble, and 

= will feel for him. I should have told you 
fore, but somehow it seems to throw blame 

upon Adela, and I did not like to do that.” 

“Upon Adela?” he said, in surprise. 

‘* Yes, dear! Cecil has loved her for years, 

and it appears that at one time he was engaged 

her.” 

‘‘ He must then be the man she has so long 








The Countess became very pale. 


“OF course it is,” she laughed; “if you 
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darling, you must throw them together again. 
It will allcome right yet, I hope.” 

‘I dén't:know, Reginald. He says she gave 
him up for someone ele, and, strange to'relate, 
he thought you were the man who had sup- 
planted him until he saw you.” 

‘‘ He has seen his rival then?’’ he -asked, 
with a puzzled look. 

‘‘ Evidently!” 

He looked out at the figure pacing the ter- 
race. 

‘‘He has made some mistake,’ he’ said, 
devidedly. ‘‘ Tam convineed that he: is’ the 


individual for whose sake Adela refused. me, 


three times.” 

‘Three times!” repeated the Countess, 
with a pained start. 

‘* Fast so, dearest,’’ he answered with heart- 
whole honesty, ‘‘and she cured me by showing 
me her fervent affection and admiration. for 
Cetil Egerton.’’ 

“ Did she tell-you it was for Cecil ?” 

** Certainly not, my little innocent.” 

“If yon are right, Reyinald,” she said, 
reflectively, ‘who can it be that made him 
so jéalous ?”’ 

‘“T cannotimagine |! 
ask her? ” 

‘* Rex,”’ she replied, ‘I. will, I really will, 
and that will end the matter. And now I want 
your advice. Do you think I might invite her 
to our wedding? ‘Then she would meet Cecil, 
and who knows what might take place? ”’ she 
ended, brightly. 

** You must not let him‘know she.-is'¢om- 
pA he laughed, ‘or he wouid be off like:a 

7 ” 


“‘Thave thought of that,” she said, joining; 
in his fan; ‘‘ and I have decided that you-and 
the Duke must take. him out shooting, and, 
not let him come home till nearly dinnertime, 


so that they will meet in the drawing-room | 


when the gong sounds, and there will be no 
loophole for retreat.” 

** You’rea clever little woman, Rosie!’ and 
he drew her closer to his side. ‘‘ Mark my 
words, it will all. come right for Adela and for 
Egerton. Poor Adela! She has suffered’ ter- 
ribly ; she has such a strange far off pathetic 
look now, Rosie, you would grieve to see it.’’ 

“TI am sure Ishould—but Rex, suppose she 
won’t come?”’ 

‘« We must persuade her. I think .she will, 
for she is very fond of us both, and ‘if she 
thought her absence would vex us, she would 
put her own sorrow aside and come. She is 
very unselfish and generous. What exceed- 
ingly nice letters she wrote to us both when she 
heard of our engagement! You can tell her, 
Rosie, how very quiet our wedding is to be.’ 

“OF course I will, and so must you. We 
will both write.” 

“Very well, pet, we will. Hallo! what 
has become of Egerton? I thought he was 
training fora place in the Zoo; but he has 
lengthened his tether this time, and taken 
himself out of sight,” and that wag the last 
they saw of him for several days. 


” * * * * 


Sir Richard had kept his word. A new 
Rectory was being built. for Bob Lake, clese 
to the church, and he had-made‘a deed. of gift 
of the old one to Mrs. Thorndyke. 

It was so totally unexpected ‘that the 
thought of going back to'her old home upset 
her even more than leaving it had done. Sir 
Richard was standing, with asad and bewil- 
dered face, talking to Horace. 

‘“‘My boy, what things women are!” he 
eaid, impatiently. ‘One never knows how to 
take-them. I have turned Bob out-of his 
rightful home, becanse poor Thorndyke’s 
widow nearly broke her heart.at the thought 
of leaving it; and now it is her own to return 
to when’ she likes, and. she reteives the news 
with a flood of tears; enough ‘to‘shake.a man’s 
nerves for the remainder of -his life.. I 
thought she would be overjoyed, and Im dis- 
appointed | ’’ 

“That is jast- it, Sir Richard ; she, is over- 
joyed,” said Horace, with asmile. ‘* The-hap- 


Rosie, why don’t you. 





piness' was almost‘ too. much for -her. She 
had dreaded going out into:the world to find 
a new home, but she had strung up her nerves 
to bear it. Suddenly all the pressure .has 
been removed, and the relief has: been too 
great to be expressed -in words. She is 
unstrung, now that, the-strain is over; I ean 
understand her feelings.” 

In another moment; Adela. made:a third in 
the group. 

She came up to ‘the Baronet with both 
hands outstretched, and-a look-of excitement 
upon her; pale face. 

** How: good you are!” she ‘said, simply. 
“Poor mother! next to losing ‘dear father 
came losing’ her: home in»the stale of sorrow, 
and you have:given her back this great com- 
fort. Oh! Sir Richard, les me thank you for 
her, until she ean find words to: do so -her- 


self.’’ 
“Is she really ~pleased?” -he asked, 
dubiously. 


“Pleased!” she-echoed. ‘‘ The word does 
not one quarter express her thankfulness, nor 
mine,” she . 

“ Well, Adéla, I amvvery,-very glad to have 
been of «somite little use to you and your 
mother,” heisaid, with a gratified look. ‘My 
dear, may you both be'very happy in, your old 
home. You will find every thing there just 


her; ‘‘but I had no idea of intruding upon 
you, believe me.” 

“‘My mother would be glad to see you; she 
would like to thank-you for the flowers,” 
faltered poor Adela, extending her hand, which 
he touched as a stranger might do. 

“T have felt very much grieved at the loss 
of my old brother officer,” he continued, with 
some show of feeling, ‘“‘and can sympathize 
with you and Mrs, Thoradyke in, your 
trouble.” 

Tears rolled into” the girl's eyes, and 
blinded her, and held her voice. captive. 

Again he touched her finger-tips, and 
again he raised his hat,’ and once'mote she was 
alone. 

They had yét again’ met “arid parted. 
Horace had moved on among ‘the ‘tombstones, 
but seeing that the Colonel was gone, he re- 
turned to Adela’s side. 

“ Are you ready -to place the flowers, 
Dela?” he asked,'taking no.notice of her sad 
and agitated face. 

“ Do it for me to-day, Horace,” she answered, 
leaning up against the church for support. 
‘‘ |—I—don’t feel very well.” 

He did as she badé him, then drew her hand 
within his arm. 

“Come, Dela,” he said kindly, ‘I shall 
take you home; you’re not the thing, and 





as you left it.” 
So: Mrs. Thorndyke and Adela returned to 
Winsthorpe Old Rectory, as it was now called, 


ought not to have come out atall. You must 
have change of air.’’ 
But for all that he felt. certain that Cecil 


and their first act was to place a white: cross | Egerton had been the cause of her sudden 


over their dear one’s resting-place. It was very 
chaste and pure looking, and - massive too, 


standing alone in the bend of the chancel in | 


a little garden, and they planted ferns and 
flowers about, to keep it bright and beautifal. 

Adela anid her mother were falling back into 
their old places'in the parish. Everyone 
appealed to them as of ‘yore. Bob Lake 


| had gone away for a time, but was shortly 
' to return, and take possession of “his new 


home. 
In the meanwhile a “locum '‘tenens” had | 
been found ‘to ‘take his duties, who unfor- ' 


| tunately seemed to give satisfaction to no one, 





from Sir Richard ‘to the poorest man in the 
i. So he did not havea very lively time 
of it. 

One ‘afternoon, as ‘Adela was dressing a; 
cross 6f blossoms 'to place upon her father's | 
grave, Horace and Lilian came in'to after- 
noon tea. 

“I won't be long, ‘Liil;” said’ Adela, “ but'I 
want just to carry these flowers to the church- 
yard. You won’t mind chatting with ‘mother 
till I come*back, will‘ you'?”’ 

** NotI; we shall be very glad to get rid of 
you,”’ answered her friend brightly. ‘And 
Horace shall be your beast of ‘burdén, won't 
you, dear?” 

‘*Rather!” he exclaimed, jumping up, and 
taking forcible possession of the tin. 

“Don’t, Horace ! you will spill the water ! ” 
she cried. ‘See! you have-upset it all down 
your trousers,” 

**Well if I have,” he. laugtied, “ it won't 
hurt.”’ 

“But our carpets will ! Whatia slep,you are 
making! There won't be a drop of water Jeft 
in it by the time we get there.” 

“ Then you shall carry a jag of water -to/ 
refill it,” he decided ; and thus laden the two) 
went off side by side. 

The. corner where the Rector. rested was , 
hidden from the path they traversed by the! 
chureh- wall; and when they turned the sudden 
angle,a@ man was leaning over the grave, plac- 
ing on it a rarely beautifal wreath.of white 
flowers. 

At-the sound of their footsteps he looked up, 
and the. eyes.of: Adela. Thorndyke and Cecil 
Egerton met once more. 

A spasm of uncontrollable joy swept through 
her heart, and set it beating wildly, but. Horace 
was by her iside'again, and Cecil's looks and 
words were eold. , 

‘I came to visit my old friend's resting- 
place,” he said gravely, taking off his‘hat to 








indisposition. ~ 

‘‘ Well, perhaps I -shall,” she answered,, 
wearily. ‘ Lady Lynestone wants me 60 very 
much to go down to her wedding, and does not 
object to my black garments. T have no heart 
for it, Horace; but sinee she and Lord 
Carruthers are, next to you and Lil and Sir 
Richard, my dearest friends, I hardly see my 
way to refusing, when they make such a point 
of it, and they assure me it is to bea very 
quiet affair.” 

“Of course you must go!*’ he said, 
decidedly,.and chatted on till they reached the 
old Recto: 


And Coal Egerton stood, unseen, watching 


them-ascend the hill, gnawing the ends of his. 


brown moustache fiercely the while. 

“Fool that I was to come here,” he 
muttered,.as he struck off for the road leading. 
to-the station. 

She went up to her own chamber when 

reached .the Rectory, «and Horace 
beckoned.Lilian from the room. 

‘+ That ¢onfounded ‘old young mian has 
turned up:egain, lil,” he said} ‘“and has up- 
set poor Dela, just as she was getting.a/ little 
better; She has gone upstairs; don’t you 
think you ‘had better go and look after her ?”’ 

«‘ What, Cecil Egerton ! ” cried Lilian ; ‘and 
you'say he has gone-again?” 

“1 didn’t say so, Lil, but haven't a doubt 
of ‘it. ‘He looked more'like the ghost in 
Hamlet thanever, Evidently tragedy is: the 

tleman’s line; an incufferably ‘pretentious 
fellow. I feel quite antagonistic towards 
him.” 

‘* Never mind your 7a old man, think 
of Dela’s, “Can't you stop him-anyhow ?” 

““T? Bless me, child, you: must’be losing 
your reason; I don’t even ‘know the man. 
How can I run after himand say, Hi! you 
here, my Lilian says you're to‘come back?” 

“No, no, 6f coutse you can’t ; but, oh! 
Horace, Iam. so sorry’ for Scamp,” and she 
hurried upstairs after her friend. 

Horace stood looking at her retreating 
form. * Lalways.felt sure there wag some- 
one, but I am sorry it is that fellow,” he said 
in a tone of disgust, and turned into the draw- 
ing-room to keep-Mrs. Thorndyke from look- 
ing after the girls, and, all.praise to his 
discretion, he did not mention Adela’s meeting 
with her father’s old friend. 

“Oh !. Lilian, Lilian!” cried Adela, as she 
clasped her in her-arms. ‘I have seen him 
again; and my heart will break.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IORD AND LADY LYNESTONE, 


Wen Colonel Egerton returned to Lyne- 
stone he was more thonghtful, more cad, than 
ever. There was a new vein of bitterness and 
moroseness in his speeches, and thoughts, 
which somewhat astonished his hearers; but 
preparations for the wedding kept. them. all 
fully occupied, and they had but little time to 
analyse the feelings of the cynical Colonel. 

After much persuasion, Adela had promised 
to come =» few days. before the wedding, £0 as 
to see & little of: Rosamond before she should 
leave Lynestone’with her husband, and: the 
Countess was looking forward to her visit-very 
much, and drove to: the ‘station to meet. her, 
Cecil having: been spirited away toa distant 
cover after the long. tails. 

The meeting between the friends was.a very 
warm: one, and Rosamond talked to Adela, 
aboat Lord Carruthers without reserve, letting 
her know: fully that ‘she was aware. of the 
love for her,:which had -existed-so Jong in his 
heart; and thus they chatted on until. Lyne- 
stone came in sight. 

‘Is it not a dear old. place, Adela ?”’. she 
eaid,as the girl's eyes rested upon it in deep 
admiration. ‘You «know it would have 
belonged to our mutual friend, my husband's 
nephew, if: Lord Lynestone had not:married 
me,” and she looked intently at Adela, .whose 
speaking face changed painfully. ‘ What! 
don’t you still like Colonel Egerton? ” asked 
the -wicked little Countess, in . feigned .sur- 
prise. 

‘* We used to be friends once,” she faltered, 
‘‘ bat -we have scarcely met for years.” 

‘“ Well! he has not forgotten you, Adela; 
but stay, I: must tell you the rest when-we get 
indoors. -Here is. the avenue; is it.not a 
grand one? Would it not have been strange 
if you’ had-been the mistress here instead of 
me?’ she laughed. 

Adela Thorndyke flushed hotly, and followed 
her ‘hostess from: the carriage up: the steps, 
into the fine old Hall], and the oaken staircase, 
into-a;room like a fairy’s bower, which had 
been = expressly for her, all- satin 
wood;'and pale blue satin and. lace, with deli- 
cate cretonne upon the walls. 

‘* Leal this the ‘girls’ chamber,’ said Lady 
Lynestone. ‘‘ I don’t fancy they appreciate 
majestic old apartments, which look as though 
audozen ghosts may tenant them -at ‘night. 
What.do youtay, Adela?” 

“TIT am not afraid of the ghosts,” she 
answered, with a smile, ‘‘and this‘ room is too 
utterly charming, but Iam very conservative. 
I should! like theold rooms to be:kept as they 
are; it would seem sacrilege to:alter them.” 

** You would: have won Lord .Lynestone’s 
heart by such) a speech,” said Rosamond, 
warmly. Then after a pause, she took her’ by 
boththands,:and looked into: her face. ‘Adela, 
if Lord Lynestone had known that his nephew 
loved # girl like you, who would havecherished 
the old place, sand ‘followed: out : his wishes, 
I doubt very much: whether ‘he would ever 
have married,” she said, earnestly. 

‘“Whosaid his nephew loved'me?” asked 
Adela, her voice shaking with agitation. ‘I: 
have'never told: you so, Rosamond.” 

“ No, but he has.”. 

‘He! when?” ‘she gasped. 

_ “Nearly a: month ago, when he first arrived 
in England. He: came downto try and pre- 
vent my marrying Reginald, being under some 
mis-itpression that he had behaved badly:to 
you. 

‘‘ How very unfortunate! "said the girl- 

‘Not at all; whenthey met‘hefound hehad 
made a mistake. By-the-by, Adela, who was 
the gentleman’ whom ‘he mistook for Lord 
Carruthers?” 

Poor Adela covered her face with her hands, 
= when she: removed them she was very 
white. 

**Rosamond, what did-he tell you?” ‘she 
asked, with sudden calmness, * I cannot lose 
your good opinion.” 


gaged, and that he loved you dearly, and 
believed in your sffection for him, but that 
you held clandestine meetin#s with another, 
whom he supposed to be Lord Carruthers; 
that he had heard words of love between you, 
and had seen. him give you love letters.”’ 

‘Did you believe this of me, Rosamond? ”’ 
she asked with feeling. 

“No, Adela! Both Reginald.and I feel sure 
‘you can give some explanation, however black 
it looked against you.” 

‘“ Thanks,” she: said, heartily pressing her 
hand. 

Then again she flushed. 

“ Does Lord Carruthers know all that?” 

“Yes; I told him.” 

‘* And what did he say?” 

“He told me to ask you for the truth, 
Dela.”’ 

* You shall have it,” she answered, with 
feeling, ‘‘because you trusted me. It was 
Horace Lake. You know we have: been friends 
from childhood,:but perhaps you do not: know 
that for a long time bis love for Liliam Free- 
mantle was.aprohibited thing.” 

‘Yes, I knew that too; she told me what 
an angel you had been to her in her trouble.” 

“She did not tell you “1/ T suffered for her 
sake,’ replied Adela, Will Ww sau plusle, ive 
she.did: not know it herself! I never told her 
why. Cecil.andiI parted.’’ 

“ Why was it, dear?” 

“ T used. to.do. Mercury for them, and convey 
their love-letters,:and Cecil surprised. Horace 
and me togetber, and Horace dropped apart 
of one of his letters to Lilian, and Cecil 
picked it up, and naturally it seemed to him 
to have been written to me.” 

“Did you not tell: him that it was.not?’’ 

“Yes; .I asked him to trust me, and he 
couldn’t. .He would not be satisfied. without 
an explanation of everything, which I could 
not give him, for of cource I could not | betray 
Lilian’s. confidence ;.and, Rosamond, it seems 
as if fate-were against me. We met.again at 
Mentone, .and..Horace was: with me; and 
only.a few days since we met once more at my 
father's grave, and. Horace was there too, for 
he had earried down my flowers.” 

“ Well, dear, you may meet again, and if so, 
you surely will tell him the trath ;. it cannot 
burt.Lilian now.” 

‘* Gladly would I.if he were toask me; but 
I, could: not-volunteer such information. It 
would, be. dike ‘asking ‘him; to.come back : to 
me.”’ 

‘And suppose you did ask him? He loves 

you!” 
** It.is very easy: tosay that, Rose; but put 
yourself.in my,place. If Lord Oarrnthers had 
minjnd ged and, mistrusted you, would you do 
it ” 

“T.am-afcaid I-shouldn’t,’”’ she confessed, 
“but I should be.very miserable.” 

** So havelI been, Heaven knows!” 

* Poor girl! Well, there is nothing so sooth- 
ing as a cup of tea. Come into my bondoir, 
and we’ will finish our talk.” 

Lord Carruthers joined them later, anda 

friendly, greeting took place between them. 
‘Then they parted to dress for dinner, 
Adela looked very beautiful as she entered 
‘the drawing-room, with her half.cut. dress- 
body of black crape.and white lisse, in start- 
ling relief sagaiust her fair neck, withont an 
ornament of any sort, save a bunch of 
scarlet mountain ash-berries, which - the 
Countess had pinned upon her left shoulder. 

Lady .Lynestone was sitting: upon the. sofa 
in earnest converzation with Cecil Egerton, 
and Adela had.advanced far into:the apart- 
ment’ before she. noticed who ber companion 
was. 

When she did so she stopped, and involun- 
tarily pressed her hand against her heart. to 
still its wild: pulsation, and would have fled 
but for the Countess’s detaining voice. 
‘*Tam glad to bring old friends. tegetber,” 
she. said, in her pleasant, easy: way. ‘* You 
have‘not met for some time,’’ she asserted. 


“Of course. How stupid Iam! Why you 
told me only this afternoon that you and Cecil 
met at your father's,grave when you and 
Horace Lake were carrying flowers there |” 

Horace Lake! 

He remembered the name at once, and 
how Scamp had talked of him up in the old 
tree, where they had sat together when she 
was but a child. 

“Horace Lake!” he repeated, with*a 
strange look. ‘‘ I had certainly seen the yonng 
man before, but I was unaware who ‘he 
was.” 

“ The young man!” laughed the Countess. 
“ Why, Cecil, one would think be had come 
down to measure you for a new. coat, to. hear 
your scornful accents. Horace Lake is a fine 
young fellow, and thoroughly nice, and more— 
he is as true as steel. Did you ever meet 
Lilian Freemantle? Well, he bas been en- 
gaged to her ever since they were boy and gir 
together, and his constancy was wonderful, 
| through the roughest weather; for her stern 
parent would not let her see him or epeak to 
him. But dear Adela stood by them through 
thick and thin; and even managed at last to 
wheédle Sir Richard, who was said to _ be 
adamant. into forgiving her, and permitting 
barr Cope peiuciil, 

+ When are they going to be married, 
Adela ?” ’ 

“In the spring,” she answered, in a low 
voice. 

“‘ Well, you can tell Colonel Egerton the 
rest, dear, for I must ask you to excuse me 
one moment. My son won’t sleep unless I go 
and kiss him before dinner,’ and Lady .Lyne- 
stone was across the room and out of the door 
before either of them could stop her. ; 

“Adela, is this all true?” asked Ceeil 
Egerton, standing before her, and looking full 
into her wonderful steadfast eyes. i : 

“It is all true,” she answered, meeting his 
gaze fully. 

“Then, in Heaven’s| name, why have we 
been all these weary years apart?” he cried, 
passionately. 

«‘ Because you had no faith in me,” ‘she re- 
plied, with quivering lips; “ and if the years 
have been weary'ones to you they have been 
equally so tome, Cecil." 

ies why did ‘you not tell me ? ” he con- 
tinned, with feeling. no See how our lives ‘have 
been wasted:and spoilt.” 

“I could not tell you. I could not betray 
the confidence of ‘others. hey trusted ‘me, 
Cecil,” : 

“ And I did not!” he exclaimed, bitterly. 

“‘No, you did not.” ‘ 

“Well, I shave been punished for my 
fault. My deepest sorrow now is that you 
have suffered too, but :I‘have learnt wisdom. 
‘know what you are to me to the full. .Dar- 
ing, I shall not err again. “Adela, can:you for- 
give me, and will you take me back? 

Then she stretched out both her hands to 
him. and he drew her to his breast, and folded 
her lovingly in his arme. 

“We shall never misunderstand each other 
again, Scamp,” he said, softly, as he stooped 
and kissed her. 

“I hope not, Cecil; I could not bear much 
more, and 1 fear you will find all the Scamp 
in me gone—the old name has wéll‘nigh fal- 
len into disuse now.” 

‘Tt will all come back when you are heppy, 
dearest, and it shall be my pleasure to make 
you so, believe me,” : ; 
“T do,” she said, gently, looking up at him 
with a smile. : 

“ Darling, let it be a double wedding ! Roea- 
mond would be very pleased, and I could take 
my wife back with me to Malta.” 

“ No, Cecil, it could not be so soon. I should 
not like to leave my mother at such short 
notice. If yon want, me you must wait a 
little.” ane 
“ Darling! do you really love me still?” 


he asked, earnestly. ’ 
“If L had not loved you still, Cecil, should 





‘Parden me. Miss Thorndyke and I have 





“He:toldsme that youand -he were’en- 


met very lately.” 


I have ‘Twice Chosen’ you?” she asked, with 
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a smile, ‘Is there not the old leaven of| The news of Miss Thorndyke’s engagement | a park for the people; but I hope the genera. 


mistrust in your question ?” 

** Adelu, you do not know how I love you,” 
he said, passionately. ‘It is essential to my 
happiness to feel that I am the one man in 
the world for you, and that you could not wed 
any other.” 

‘Cecil, dear!” she replied, softly, laying 
her hand upon his, confidingly; “had it been 
possible that any other could be aught to me, 
I should have married long ago. I have been 
sorely tempted, but I could not put aside love 
for worldly advantage. If I could have for- 
gotten you, and our plighted troth, I should 
not be free now.” 

‘Thank Heaven that you could not,” he 
murmured, fervently; “but dear one, when 
will you make me happy ?” 

“Tf you will return with me to Winsthorpe 
we will settle that with mother.’ she said 
kindly, and the Countess entered the room 
with Lord Carruthers, > 

* Rosamond, how shall I ever thank you?” 
said Colonel Egerton, going forward to meet 
her. ‘I see that you planned this meeting!’’ 

“T did—that is, we did,’’ she laughed, with 
a bright confiding glance at Lord Carruthers. 
**We thought it so sad that you and Adela 
should both be miserable, when you might be 
so very happy; but we had to go very quietly 
to work, or we should have scared her away. 
She had no idea you were here, till you met in 
this room.” 

‘* And now I want her to marry me at once, 
but she says no.” 

“ Perhaps she wishes to prove your faith in 
her, for the sake of her own future happi- 
ness,” said Lady Lynertone wickedly. 

‘* She need not be afraid,” returned Cecil, 
**I will never risk losing her again.” 

“Hear, hear!’’ laughed the Countess, 
** Adela, dear, do not forget that.” 

‘**T shall not,” replied the girl, in a low voice, 
slipping her hand into that of her friend, 
**and I am so happy! ”’ 

* ~ o 

The marriage of Lady Lynestone and Lord 
Carruthers was, as they had decided, a very 
quiet one, but at the same time it was a 


spread quickly through the neighbourhood, 
and was heard with vastly different feelings 
by her friends. 

Horace and Lilian learnt the good news 
with unfeigned pleasure, although the former 
expressed his wish in confidence to his future 
wife that it had been to any other man, but 
he found that Colonel Egerton improved upon 
acquaintance, and even that Faint regret 
passed away. 

Both he and Lilian considered no one good 
enough for Dela, but they grew to like the 
man she had chosen. 
weer Richard. smiled sadly when they told 

im. 

“T always knew there must be someone,” 
he said. ‘‘May she be very, very happy; 
there is no better girl than Adela Thorndyke,” 
and his mind reverted to that day when he 
had taken her to see his treasures, and had 
told her of his love. 

Bob Lake was not more than human, and 
| he told himself bitterly that the last ray of 
| hope must now be excluded from his heart, 

and he determined not to return io Wins- 


thorpe until Adela’'s wedding was over. 
| * 





It was settled at last that she and Lilian 
should be married upon the first day of spring, 
and Cecil returned meanwhile to take the 
command of his regiment at Malta, think- 
ing the intervening months an eternity. 

They ran by quickly with Adela —ehe had so 
much to do preparing her trousseau, and so 
many things to think about. . 

The old troubled look had gradually passed 
away from her beautiful face, and she was 
daily growing more like the Scamp of yore. 

March came round again, and with it the 
wedding-day of both Lilian and Adela. 

For many weeks Sir Richard and Mr. 
Lake had held long and earnest consultations, 
which evidently had afforded the man of law 
satisfaction, and on the eve of the wedding day 
Horace and Lilian were to sign the marriage 
settlements, Mrs. Thorndyke and Adela be- 
ing invited to be present as witnesses. 

That evening was never forgotten by any of 





remarkably pretty affair, for the Vicar of her | the party assembled. 


parish had been anxious to do her honour, in 
return for all the cheerful help she had ever 
rendered him in his work; and the church 
was decorated with beautiful white blossoms, 
and the aisles were laid with crimson cloth, 
and from the churchyard gate to the altar, 
little children rower | in white, stood with 
baakete of flowers, to strew the path of the 
bride, while her tenantry had marked her 
way with arches of evergreens and bright 
bunting. 

As a widow she had no bridesmaids; but 
Adela, for once dressed in grey, held her 
bouquet and gloves. 

The costume of the Countess was simply 
exquisite. The tenderest hue of silver grey 
satin, richly worked in silver and seed pearls, 


with ornaments to match, with tiny ostrich | 


feathers in her hair, fastened in with pins of 


‘silver and pearls, and a rare old lace veil 


upon her head, falling far over her lovely 
dress behind. 

There were no tearsat the wedding, and very 
few invited guests. 

The Duke of St. Ives after all gave away 
the bride, to set Colonel Egerton at liberty to 
be Lord Carruthers’ best man; and the 
young couple, who, even at their ages had 
tasted sorrow as well as joy, drove back to 
Lynestone to the recherché breakfast, hand 
clasped in hand. 

. * 7 . * 

Colonel Egerton accompanied Adela to 
Winsthorpe, and was warmly welcomed by 
Mrs. Thorndyke as her future son-in-law. 
She had seen her daughter’s mental pain 
again and again, and longed to alleviate it, 
and now it was to be a thing of the past. 

If one pang of regret shot through her 
heart at the idea of parting with Adela, and 
living the rest of her life in solitude, she did 
not let her know it. 


‘“‘ Lilian,” said her father, with feeling, ‘‘I 
hope the arrangements which I have made, 
and which Mr. Lake has carried out for me, 
will meet with your approval, and that th 
will be for the happiness of both you an 


| Horace. As for you,” he continued, giving 


‘ his future son-in-law a sharp slap on the back, 
| *T have no son of my own, so you must be 
one to me. I can’t think of your running 
away with Lilian for longer than the honey- 
moon. Your future name, my boy, will 
Horace Lake Freemantle, and if interest can 
get the old title conferred upon you at my 
death, it shall be done ; otherwise it will lapse 
at my demise, as there are no male Free- 
mantles left—I have outlived my race. For 
the rest I have divided my property now, so 
that I shall have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I have made others happier. For Lilian 
and Adela, my real daughter, and my 
daughter in affection, I have drawn out deeds 
of gifte for thirty thousand pounds each, to 
render them independent of their husbands,” 
he added, pinching Lilian’s cheek. 
“ Five thousand I have given to Mrs. Thorn- 
, dyke, to help her keep up the old Rectory, 
/and thirty thousand to Master Horace, to 
_ render him independent of his wife and me, 
|upon the understanding that he takes my 
‘name as I have before said, and makes his 
home with me at Marsden Hall.” ! 
“ Oh ! father, how generous you are!” cried 
Lilian; “but why rob yourself for us like 
| this?” 
‘* My dear, I have never lived up to my in- 
|come; it has been accumulating for years. 
You may as well have the money ; I have not 
encroached upon the estate. That will be the 
property of Horace and yourself at my death, 
and strictly entailed upon your heirs, male and 
female, if you are blessed with them; if not, 
‘you can make a museum of the old place, and 








tions of Freemantles may yet reside here, 
And now I don’t think I have any more to say, 
except that I wish you all much happiness,” 
and he looked from Lilian to Horace, and 
then let his eyes rest with a kindly light upon 
Adela Thorndyke, who advanced with tears in 
her own, and clasped his hand wordlessly, 
while Mrs Thorndyke took possession of hia 
other hand, and thanked him with mach 
emotion for his kindness to her and to her 
child. | 

“‘ Sir Richard,” said Horace, after a pause, 
‘‘ you have not taken the wind out of my sails, 
bnt you have filled them so suddenly with for- 
tune’s best breezes that you have fairly over- 
turned my powers of speech. I am proud in- 
deed to bear your time-honoured name, and 
it shall be my earnest endeavour never to 
tarnish it. Lilian will, I know, rejoice to 
remainin her old home. It was, I think, her 
one trialin marrying me that she must leave 
you and Marsden Hall. For myself, it is 
dear to me for her sake and yours, who have 
been so good to me; and, lastly, thank you for 
your handsome gift. Independence is pleasant 
to all men, and to most women. thank 
you heartily for all you have so generously 
done for us both; the more so as I expected 
nothing from you, for you told me plainly that 
those were the terms of my acceptance as 
Lilian’s suitor.” 

“T never meant it, my boy; my wish was 
to prove the disinterestedness of your affec- 
tion,” laughed the Baronet; ‘‘ so we will shake 
hands upon the contract.” 

* * * * 

The following morning Sir Richard tapped 
early at his daughter's door. 

‘“‘ Are you up, Lilian?” he asked. 

‘Yes, papa, up and dressed, and alone. 
Won't you come in?”’ 

‘*No, dear; I want you to come with me,” 
and he led her to the oratory, and opened the 
door. 

‘We must share everything from hence- 
forth, darling,” he said. ‘‘I have had a second 
key made for you; it is my wedding present, 
Lilian. You will from now, I hope, be able to 
realize what your mother was to me, by the 
light of your own love for your husband. 
This is your mother's picture in life, and her 
effigy in death, my child! They have been my 
best-loved companions. Visit them now when 

ou like—let them be yours too,’ and kissing 
ce fondly he left her alone with her mother's 
likeness. 

Tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

“* How very, very lovely ! ” she murmured. 
‘Oh! mother, if you had only lived! What 
have I not lost in you!” 

Half-an-hour later she returned to her bed- 
room, pale, but peaceful and quiet. 

The church bells rang out. 

It was a gala for the whole parish, and the 
bishop of the diocese was to marry the two 
couples, three of whom were prime favourites 
in the neighbouring country side. ; 

The girls were to be dressed alike, in rich 
white satin, trimmed with rare old Spanish 

int, with veils to match, with real orange 
eatin, and myrtle flowers. ; 

The two carriages containing the brides 
drove up to the church simultanetusly; and 
as the two girls walked up the path together, 
one upon her father’s arm, and the other upon 
her mother's, there wasahush of admiration 
from the rustic crowd ; and it was impossible 
to say which looked the most beautifal; and 
not one of the twelve bridesmaids, who 8 
six on either side, and fell in two and two be- 
hind them, as they passed on, could compete 
with either for the palm of beauty. 

The organ pealed out as they entered the 
church, and on either side the steps leading 
to the altar stood the two bridegrooms await- 
ing them—handsome, distinguished-looking 
men, both of them. 

A murmur ran through the church as they 
stood side by side. ‘ 

The words were spoken which were to in- 
sure peace or misery to four lives, and they 
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walked to the vestry amid ontstretched hands, 
and a buzz of congratulations. 

Then back down the aisle, with their path 
strewed with flowers, to the soul-stirring strain 
of the Wedding March, and home to Marsden 
Hall to breakfast. ; 

Everyone was welcome to the Hall upon the 
occasion who liked to come. 

It was a red-letter day to rich and poor, 
and good cheer was provided in Royal style. 

Two carriages stood waiting at the door 
soonafter, and married life had real/y begun for 
Adela and Lilian, as they passed ont into the 
uncertain future, each with her chosen mate, 
with every prospect of happiness before her. 

Six weeks later, Horace and Lilian were re- 
ceiving their visitors at Marsden Hall, and 
Adela the adulation of the officers of her 
husband's regiment at Malta. ; 

The following Christmas a strange and un- 
looked for change came. 

Lady Carruthers had become the mother of 
another little boy, and when he was but a few 
days’ old, her bonnie blue-eyed son died sud- 
denly of croup; and was buried long before 
she was allowed to hear the sad truth. 

Thus Lynestone passed away from her, and 
became the ee of Colonel Egerton, who 
was Colonel Egerton no longer, but Lord 
Lynestone of Lynestone, 

And Lord Carruthers took his wife to War- 
minster Towers as soon as she was strong 
enough to travel, tender as a woman to her in 
her sorrow. : 

The loss of the little Viscount was a terrible 
blow to Lady Carruthers; but with her hus- 
band’s arm about her waist, and her baby’s 
plamp arms round her neck, she soon learned 
to be happy again. 


(THE END.] 








Homes.— Homes are like harps. of which one 
is finely carven and bright with gilding, but 
ill-tuned, and jarring the air with its discords, 
while another is old and plain and worn, but 
from its chords float strains that are a feast of 
music, 


Arrernoon Weppines.—The majority of 
weddings in this country this year have been 
followed merely by a reception in place of the 
breakfast. Still, it must be admitted that 
very aristocratic families cling to the latter 
time-worn custom, and it is also pretty gene- 
rally retained in the country, where visitors 
from a distance stand in need of something a 
little more substantial than sandwiches, cakes, 
biscuits, fruit, ices, tea and coffee. The 
sandwiches, of five or six kinds, are the only 
solids now served, and when this is the case 
the buffet totally displaces the table. Prob. 
ably the new style suits the pockets of hosts 
with a large circle of friends, as the cost per 
head is less than one-half; and it also gets 
rid of the awkward question of selection in 
issuing invitations, as no limit need be im- 
posed. But, nevertheless, it is remarked that 
the institution, for such it bids fair to become, 
is not quite so popular with'guests as the wed- 
ding breakfasts proper. At a reception, 
usually held between three and four in the 
afternoon, there are no speeches, which is 
mere not to be regretted; but an effort 

been made to preserve the ceremony of 
cutting the cake by the bride; and for the 
provocation of mirth, the cosaque or cracker 
still survives. Champagne and sherry are 
also to be had. Flowers there are in abun- 
dance, and it may be worth mentioning, that 
the profusely decorated cake is now a thing of 
a The hideous chalk ornaments which 
used to be religiously kept under glass in the 
drawing-rooms of newly-married couples, as 
& memento, have been condemnedas unnatural 
and inartistic; and instead, real blossoms of 
are white are now trailed over the tiers of 
ted cake, greatly contributing toa pretty 
and tastefal result, as opposed to the former’ 
ghastly effect. 





A Natrona, Law.—It is shown by experi- 
ments that a cannon- ay any heavy sub- 
stance will sink to the bottom of the ocean as 
fast as gravity will carry it through the water 
—that is, no matter how great the pressure is 
at great depths from the superincumbent mass 
of water, the specific gravity of the water is 
but little greater than at the surface. Under 
these circumstances it follows, as a natural 
law or result, that all substances, as stone, 
sand, mud, clay, shells, &c., exist at great 
depths with but little variation, except from 
the effects of decreased light. 


A Currous Cotnzction,—A carpet merchant 
of Vienna has a curious collection of ancient 
woollen and linen cloths, including more than 
three hundred specimens. Many of them 
have been taken from tombs, and are stretched 
on folios of cardboard to preserve them. 
Some of the fragments are only a foot square, 
but the larger ones make up an entire Roman 
toga, which is said to be the only one in the 
world. There are a great many embroidered 
dresses and a deal of knitting and crewel- 
work. Double chain stitch seems to have been 
as familiar to the Egyptian seamstresses sew- 
ing with bone needles as it is to modern 
women. There are some very quaint and 
unusual designs in the old collection of cloths, 
but there are also some very common things. 
It is curious to find that the common blue 
check pattern of our dustera and workhouse 
aprons was in general use among the 
Egyptians more than a thousand years ago. 


Nor an Evmence or Heatru.—Stoutness 
is not an evidence of health, and few people 
covet largely increased avoirdupois. ‘ You're 
getting fat,’’ is a common form of greeting in- 
tended to be complimentary ; but if it be true 
it is seldom so regarded. Stout persons, par- 
ticularly women, are very sensitive on the 
point, and would be glad to forget it, not to be 
continually sensed of it. They are but too 
well aware of the inconvenience, awkwardness 
and discomfort of the condition to be pleased 
by any reference thereto. Not only this, any 
excess of flesh is a sign of disease, if not 
disease itself. Stoutness, though not 80 called, 
is unquestionably a misfortune. Everybody 
that is stout wishes to be otherwise, and 
many that are stout are trying various ways 
to reduce themselves. A man of ordinary 
height and build who weighs two hundred 
pounds generally weighs more than he ought 
to, and is made conscious of it in divers ways. 
There are exceptions ; but such is the rule. 


Trarnine Nursres.—In every city schools for 
the training of nurses are organized ; and the 
value of such skilled help is being more and 
more appreciated by the physician, who, in 
his busy professional life, cannot make the 
observations as So the temperature, pulse and 
respiration of his patient as often as he 
would like, or as the welfare of the patient 
demands. In all these methods nurses are 
now trained, and their services are well-nigh 
indispensable. A trained nurse is, however, 
an expensive luxury, a heavy fee being 
usually paid them; so that only the 
rich can enjoy their educated sid. What is 
greatly needed in our cities is an organization 
which will supply such succour to the poor, 
by whom such services are in reality more 
needed than by the rich. Every physician 
whose practice has taken him into tenement 
houses has felt the great need of some one to 
nurse his patients ; when, through ignorance 
or poverty, neither they nor their friende can 
do anything toaid him. In Philadelphia (U.S.), 
a district nurse society has been formed for the 
care of the sick poor who cannot be sent to 
the hospital, A trained nurse is provided by 
this society to visit and attend the sick. Bed 
linen and other necessaries are also furnished. 
For their services a charge of twopence-half- 
penny a day is made, except when the patient 
or his relatives cannot afford to pay anything, 
in which case everything is furnished without 
recompense. The motive which underlies this 
system is an admirable one, and we shall watch 
the working of the plan with great interest, 


IVY’S PERIL. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Meranxwuite the good ship drethusa pushed 
its voyage prosperously across the ocean just 
as blithely as though the presence of two of 
the saloon passengers had not been desired 
very earnestly at home. 

Sir John and Lady Fortescue thoroughly 
enjoyed their trip. The Baronet was not too 
old to take a keen interest in new sights, while 


his wife, being twenty years his junior, entered ° 


into all the little diversions got up to amuse 
the hours of the long voyage with the utmost 
delight. 

Perhaps no happier circumstances under 
which to travel could have been imagined than 
that of this genial pair. 

They were not going to seek their fortunes, 
consequently they had no fears of what might 
meet them at their destination. They had 
had no very painful partings, since Ivy Carew, 
who was dearest to both after each other, 
would be well cared for in their absence; be- 
sides, as the young lady was shortly to leave 
them altogether for a husband’s roof five 
months’ separation from her was only « fore- 
taste of what they must expect in the future. 

Both Sir John and his wife decided they 
had made a great mistake in not travelling 
before. Truth to say, the Baronet’s objection 
to foreign cooking and rooted ignorance of 
any language but his own had always pre- 
vented them from even crossing the Channel. 

With a lady’s maid and valet to look aftex 
their creature comforts, with the certainty 
that when they reached Sydney their banker 
would have made such arrangements with his 
agents there that they could draw cheques as 
easily ar though they were at home, Sir John 
and Ledy Fortescue may be forgiven, perhaps, 
if they declared a voyage to the Antipodes to 
be a “mere nothing,” and wondered how 
people could possibly look on it as a trying or 
hazardous expedition. 

They made plenty of friends on the way 
out. Before this we have said neither of the 
kindly pair made unpleasant inquiries about 
the ancestors of their acquaintances, so that 
those they met were qualified by speech and 
manner to rank as of gentle blood. 

Lady Fortescue and her husband never 
troubled themselves to examine into ths pre- 
cise quality of the blood itself. They had a 
rare knack of making the best of people, and, 
perhaps, in all their lives had never found this 
plan fail. : 

Certainly they had got well on to middle 
age without making an enemy, unless we ex- 
cept the man who had destroyed their sister’s 

ce, and made them tremble for her child’s ; 

at then, though Sir John and his wife had 

had hated Ivy's stepfather with all the force 

their generous hearts were capable of, they 

had never seen him, or he them, so that even 

this foe could hardly be said to have been of 
their making. 

It was not wonderful, perhaps, that the ob- 
ject of such people as Ivy’s relations in going 
to Australia at their time of life should create 
considerable curiosity. : , 

No one put the question ‘‘ Why ?” in point- 
blank form, but so many hinted at it that Sir 
John, who hated mystery, openly announced 
he was going to Sydney to look after the 
Delonda gold mines. 

Asa rule, after this statement, folks were 
satisfied ; but there was one gentleman among 
the passengers who paid no attention to Sir 
John’s brilliant account of the speculation in 
question, and who, indeed, mostly strolled out 
of hearing when the Baronet was descanting 
on the advantage to be gained by investmexts 
in his pet scheme. 

Mr. Giles Brandon was a man of forty 
turned, a cool, shrewd, ractical fellow, 
reported to have made a fortune in sheep- 
farming, and now to be making another in 
wool. English by birth, and with a university 
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training, whose polish nearly twenty years at 
the Antipodes had ‘failed to rub off. 

He had just been ‘‘ home” on a six months’ 
trip to leave his girls at an English school, and 
he was returning to his ‘“‘ place’ near Sydney 
a little graver and more serious than usual, 
forhis wife had been dead: some) years, his 
eldest danghter was a bride, and those bright 
faces he had left. behind him: in England were 
the only ones left to make home happy for him. 

He strtick up a great intimacy with the 
Fortescues, and until Sir John revealed, his 
bueiness at Sydney had been continually in their 
company. After that-he seemed :to hold aloof. 

* “ Have we offended you imany way, Mr. 
Brandon ?” asked Lady Fortesaue, one evening, 
when she was sitting on deck watching for the 
Southern Cross, and Sir John had lefé her for 
a. few minutes to smokea cigar with a con- 
geonialspirit, “ You hardly come near us now.” 

“You have not offended me in the least,” 
wasithe prompt reply. 

** But your whole manner seems changed,” 

‘*T have been perplexed with doubts.” 

“ About us?” 

‘Partly. Lady Fortescue, if you saw a 
person in great danger, and yet knew they 
would laugh your warning to scorn, what 
would you do ?—risk offending themand speak 

your word of caution, or leave them in their 
blind confidence ? ’”’ 

Lady Fortescue looked troubled. 

“IT don't know,” 

“Am I right in thinking your husband a 
man of strong prejudices?” 

“I am afraid so, Mr. Brandon,” and she 


looked at him with her soft true eyes fall of a 


greatanxiety. ‘I think I understand a little 
of what you mean. You want to warn my 
husband about the Delonda Gold Mines.” 

‘* And if I did?” 

“It would be utterly useless. John prides 
himself on his business talents.” 

‘* May I talk.to you a little about it?” 

* F wish you would.” 

You will not consider-me intrusive? ’’ 

‘Oh no! and she put her hand in his. 
** To be frank with you, I have not quite liked 
the matter myself. Perhaps if you would ex- 
plain things to me I could drop-a- word of 
caution to my husband, but I know he would 
not take it from a stranger.” 

“Do you know how much Sir John has in- 
vested in thé speculation ?” 

‘‘T do not know how much- money he has 
actnally paid, but if it were to fail we might 
lose ten thousand pounds.” 

‘Ten thousands pounds!” 

“ But Sir John has a large income, and w6é 
have no claims on us; the money comes from 
his savings, So far as we are concerned, we 
should not feel its loss, but I have dreaded 
lately——”’ 

* You can trast me,” put in Giles Brandon 
simply. ‘A manI know in Sydney burnt his 
fingers pretty freely over these mines before 
the Company was started.” 

‘‘T have feared, seeing Sir John’s name on 
the prospectus, it might lead others to invest 
who could not afford to lose.” 

‘Tt is my belief, Lady Fortescue, when we 
got to Sydney, we shall find the bubble has 
burst, and the company smashed. Itis started 
by @ man I have no faith in.” 

“T thought it was started by Mr. White, the 
great millionaire?” 

Brandon opened his eyes. 

*' He made a lot of money two years ago, but 
he has never been a millionaire; it amused 
ms very much when I was in London to seo 
how thoroughly he was believed in.” 

* Do you know him?” 

“T have known him on and off for years. 
I suppose he has visited most large countries 
aud now and again he has turned up in our 
part of the world.” 

* You don't like him?” 

‘* Have I said I do not?” 

‘* You implied it.” 

‘* My liking matters little. I have no cause 


to disparage the fellow. I never lost a shilling | : : ; 
‘for it’? ‘Ave you afraid people will be very bitter , 


through him.” 


\ it is rare to see brother and sister ‘so warmly 


Lady Fortescue grew! troubled: 

“Do you think, hiny a:badaman ?” 

‘* My dear lady, why -ask: such:a question ? 
I fancy:he has done Sir- John the kindness-of 
showing him how to get rid'of:ten thousand 
pounds, but:you say that/isa trifle to aman 
in your husband's position.” 

* But we have left Ivy with him, Mr. Bran- 
don ; you must tell me the trath, 1s my child in 
any danger ?” 

_In avery few words she explained’ how her 
niece had happened ‘to be left in Mrs. Austin’s 
charge. Giles Brandom listeced anxiously: ; 
there was much in the story. puzzled him, a 
great deal that he could not fathom, but, omthe 
whole, he took very much,the. view. William 
Campbell had pressed on Mr. Beresford. 

Miss Carew being an heiress, and. George 
White having no interest whatever in: injar- 
ing her, she was as safe under his.roof as.she 
would have been under her own uncle's. 

‘You haven't the slightest cause, for alarms 
If your niece were of age he might draw her 
into some dangerous speculations ; if.she were 
free:to listen to him he might. possibly pro- 
pose to her, for I know he requires.money to 
help.on his speculations; but.as‘things are 
Miss Carew is in no danger. A minor's 
money cannot be. speculated with by one who is 
in no way her guardian, and a betrothed young 
lady with her jiancée within hail, there's | no 
danger of. yielding to the. persuasions of a 
snitor old enough to be her father. It is pos- 
sible if he were very down:in his luck.some 
years hence he might claim a little help from 
your niece on the score of her present in- 
timacy with him; but, after all; that is the 
merest contingency.” 

* You have made me quite easy, but when 
you first spoke about Mr. White I perféctly 
trembled for Ivy.” 

“Tt seems strange—pardon me—to have 
left her in a stranger's care.” 

“ They were not strangers; we had grown 
very intimate, and Mrs. Austin took a.great 
interest in Ivy, because long ago. she had 
known her*mother.”” 

* But who is Mrs. Austin?” 

“Mr. Brandon, you can’t have been listen- 
ing tome.- Mrs. Austin is the millionaire’s 
sister. Did you never meet her in Aus- 
tralia? *’ 

“T never visited White,” said Giles, shortly, 
‘Is this. Mrs. Austin a.widow?” 

“Yes. I'fancy her husband was enormously, 
rich, and that as soon as his property came to 
her she devoted a large slice of it to helping 
her brother. They area most devoted couple, 


attached.” 

‘Very rare. Then Miss Carew is: Mrs. 
Anstin’s guest?” 

“+ Yes.” 

Giles Brandon looked asdf he did not like 
the answer which was stranger ; since, as‘he 
professed ignorance of Mrs. Austin, he. could 
hardly know anything to her diseredit. Still 
the fact remains, though he hade-no acquain- 
tance with the widow, and*had heard:of: Ivy 
Carew that evening for the firet time, he 
certainly seemed troubled to think that the 
two were'guest and hostess. 

‘© wish you would come and stay with me, 
Lady Fortescue,’ hessxid, abruptly. ‘Ihave 
a boase in one of the best parts of ‘Sydney ; 
and though I have no lady ‘living: with me:to 
do the honours of it, my Gaughter; Mrs. 
Mortimer, lives two streets off, and if:I wire 
to her from Melbourne I ‘know ‘she will have 
everything in readiness for your-reception. I 
known Sir John has been thinking ‘of &n hotel, 
but I hope you will induce hint to changevhis 
mind. Let me show you’ Australian hos- 
pitality'!’’ 

Ludy Fortescue thanked him. She was-a 
very simple woman, but she could not help 
secing there was an earnestness in his man- 
ner not consistent with a mere- ordinary in- 
vitation. 


agains} Sir.John:on account:of his. connection 
with the Delonda. Mines?’ 

‘I am notiafraid of: that; but: you.are right 
in thinking I had a motive evencbeyond the 

of: your: society. I: cannot \tell you 
what it is, Lady Fortescue. Gam youtrust me 
sufficiently to urge: your husband. to become 
my guest without hearing more?” 

“I think so. I:seem: to-feel your reason jis 
an.urgent-one,” 

‘* Indeed it is.” 

“ And that you mean only:kindnessto:me 
by keeping it secret.” 

“It: is-merely a perhaps needless: fear of 
mine, Your coming to my house will free you 
from the danger, even if itexists; and should 
it: be .a mere myth of my imagination, ‘the 
consequences of my’precaution wall only have 
given me two very valaed guests; and*made 
you exchange an hotel for hospitality, if: not 
equal to what you might. meet: with»in ‘Hng- 
land; at least hearty-and sincere.”’ 

“T shall do utmost to persuade Sir John 
to come'to you, but we should) have to-leave 


you soon.” 

“And why? Not before your’ business at 
the Antipodes is accomplished, I hope? ” 

**I do not think you have: beard:the whole 
of our business!’’ said Lady Fortesone, who 
was @ woman to give entire trust! or none at 
all, ‘ My husband's great objeot-in. coming to 
Sydney is to trace out some cousins; but for 
this I believe he would have left the Delonda 
gold mines to take care of themselves:” 

Mr, Brandon looked as though a ray of light 
had broken upon him. , 

“T am-delighted to hear ‘it: I feared to 
undertake a voyage to the Antipodes on their 
account, his interest in the geld mines must 
be very powerful.” 

‘There is something: rather sad in the other 
part of our business,” said Lady Fortescue, 
quietly; ‘‘and so I-do not--wonder that my 
husband has not cared to speak of it. We 
are, as I have told you, rich. My husband’s 
estaie is strietly entailed, and in all the 
breadth of England. he has none to claim kin 
with him. You will think us-very simple, 
but it is only quite lately we have troubled to 
think who was to come after us. Ivy Carew 
has been our adopted child so many years I 
was foolish enough to thinkshe would be my 
husband's heiress; but she has not a-drop of 
his blood in her veins, and so——” 

Brandon understood the sadness of the.child- 
less wife. He felt warmly interested, and 
more anxious than ever to have the Fortescues 
for his guests. 5 
He had ‘had ‘some: experience, but never in 
his life had he: met a couple ‘so: genuinely 
trustful, and open to deception. 

It seemed to him Sir John was.the very 
man to put an advertisement in the paper, 
headed ‘‘ Wanted, an heir,” and to believeim- 
plicitly in the claims of all who:answered the 
advertisement, so that he would probably :te- 
quire a simall ship all to himself on bis return 
voyage to-accommodate: not: only all the spre- 
tendants to “ kinship,” but-all the aspirants, 
whose connection was close enough for them 
to-claim kindness at his hands. 

‘«T suppose you have seen the young man ?”’ 
suggested Giles. 

‘Oh, no! And he is not young, Mr. Bran- 
don. He said himself-he was nearly seventy.” 

Giles Brandon started. r 

“Then he must«be much older: than: Sir 
John? ‘But how did you hear of this vener- 
able heir? Did he write:to you? Are,you 
certain of hisiidentity ?” aru: 

Lady Fortescueshcok her head .despairingly. 

‘How can'we be certain when we have never 
seen him. I will tell you alb about. it, Mr. 
Brandon, and then perhaps you will ‘under- 
stand.” - 

“It was in November, and we had not 
thought much about is. John told-me when 
Ivy was: married he had better: try and 
trace out his next of-kin, but I did nofmeach 
care, for itseemed to me looking for his suc- 








“ Tt'is'most kind of you to wish it, but—— ” 
here she hesitated—“ haven't yew eome reason 


cessor made my husband's death seem nearer, 
when one morzirg there was letter from 
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Alexander Fortescue, saying he stood next in 
succession, oe ashe was ve - mtn Fone 
never ekpec to. come” inte’ % 
Still he wanted: to-know-*what: provision: we: 
would make for his son John; who was amy) 
husband's undoubted heir.” 

“ And what relation: would the-said John 
bear to your husband?” ~ 

“ John's great ungle emigrated -over'seventy 
years ago. Then thgold Alexander who wrote 
is his eldest ‘son, and thewéhn,. for whom we 
are expected to py 
was good. at. ny 
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: Youtwes 


“T'don'¢ think itiseabades tbat: 

only EO TC Uaval be comet 
I ‘fancy, Fortescue, itt will ‘be a great 
relief toyou when y homes 

How long do you propose to stayin Sydney?” 

“Not long. Ivy is to be married in June or 
Jnly, and:I have:to doa-gread deal of shopping 
for her. I quite hope to be in England by the 
end of April.’ 

a Weare iow ig Sednegabent the Seeptioth 
of: January, To.carry: ou ar .wisheg .. you. 
ought to leave in the middle rt March... Two 
months willnot give youlong tofind Sir John’s 
~e -~ pa gaa Australia,” 

‘ortescue © 

“I think the beauties of Australia will haye 
to, wait And; 1, don't ..imegine.. Alegander 
Fortescue.will,'be difficult..to find; you knew 
we.have hisaddreas.’’ 

“ Tndeed.t?” 

‘Of course; if was in his-letter.” 

“To besure,. Might Iask.for it? .Lknow 
Sydney so well® that, I think I am_familiar: 
with. all the-chief streets,” 

“Tt is Horton Ranch.” 

“ Horten, Ranch?” 

‘* Yes,’ repeated Lady Fortescue, a. little 
surprised. et his. amazement.. ‘ Ib perplexed 
aus.veryymuch.what. Ranch stood;for, bat .Mr. 
White told.us itwas,Australian.fory terrace. 
Ishould have:thought you would..have known 
the idiom.” 

Heidid net 

‘*T know. Horton. 


ize for his ignorance. 
well; but it. is not 


son, Inever: 


duly labelled with numbers, and these are let 
out at so much a month. No. 47 is evidently 
the- property of the Fortescues; their corres- 


} pondence is placed there on its arrival, and’ 


they, possessing a key to the small glass door 
in’ front: of the compartment, can at once 
possess themselves of the contents.” 

‘How strange! ”’ 

‘* Tt makesthesearch a little moresdifficult. 
In Sir John's place, I should ‘simply write to 
No. 47 omagrivangin Sydney, declaringaayself 
anxious toamekedthe: acquaintance of my,cor- 
respond ar 










4 Womenbave a-great:deal of) influenee over4 
4 inieeedttine Jobenee, aocephs Mr. Brandon’. 


ei 











their comfort had been 

end when the husband.and wife saw the 
jb 40-comfort; and opening-onsto- 
~verandah® which ran rownd) ; 
‘sensation of feeling f 
y were quite at homey. 


x fact is)” Mr. Brendon: warnedTiady 4 


Fortesewe; “ the whole thing.ig¢onthe- point j. 
of: igs most: likebyy ind 


bareting. The- agent- 
hidiwg: If Sir John interferes now he may 
be persuaded to throw good money after bad, 


qand to.make himself more;a,loser by this 


speculation. He had far better stay here, and 
let things take their course.” 

“But, Mr. White! ’’ suggested Lady For- 
tescue, who was a little anxious that ‘her hus- 
band’s reputation for cleverness should ‘not 
suffer; ‘‘won't_he think it very strange Sir 
John should not take steps ?” 

“TI assure: you, George White, in. your 
husband's place would do just the same,” was 
the oracular reply, 

They spent .a week very. pleasantly in the 
colonist’s-easefal home. . Then Sir. John began 
to grow awxious fhat mo -answer had arrived 
from “ No 47,’? and at Mr. Brandon's: sugges- 
tion went to make personal inqniries the office. 

The Baronet's card; procured him the:honour 
of an interview with Horton Ranoh;,to whom 
he took an. unmitigated. dislike. There; are 
féw persons more distasteful to a man ;parti- 
cular about hisassociates than what,is termed 
in England a‘ shady lawyer’’—to ‘those. men 
who contrive just not to be struck off the rolls, 
but to go ag,near.that calamity as possible, 
and yet to escape it. There exists a preju- 
dice not alfegether unfounded, since, thongh 
their-clients are montly of the poorest classes, 
ithey themaélves. grow rich; with amazing; ra- 


the address of aplace...Horton. Raneh, Lady | pidity 


Forteseua,,.is;,a,very second-rate lawyer... His 
name. was probably put..on .the: letter so that 
the reply should be sent to his office, if. your 
relations were away.” 

“ Buttherewaa,a number!” persisted Lady 
Econom, “No, , 47, Horten Ranch, I think 
at. was.’’ 


“ Sir, John’s oresempentiant was. doubtless 
pressed for space; and. .put.two lines of. the 
address inte-one.. It should have:read— 


“ (No. 47), 
“Mr, waa 
“ And why ? ” ‘ 


‘In a, business like Mr, Ranch’s it is a very | 
usual thing, to. bave;as.many as a hundred | 


clients who, having no fixed address, receive 


the whole of their correspondence through an | 
agent. Mr, Ranch has a row of pigeon-holes, | 





Morton; Ranch -was a. fair example of, this. 
No one in Sydney had a.good opinion of him, 
Andhe was known te haye had two er three 
very. narrow escapes. from appearing in. a 
law court in quité another from his. official 
capacity; yet every, one. admitted he, was 
cleyer, and despite‘the shabby little office, and 
his; shabbier. attire, most »peeple: believed he 
was, getting rich, He was;a,little man, with a; 
head like a bull.dog, and, eyes:that could see, 
metaphorically, through astane avall, He toak 
in, Sir John's measure. with one. glance; ,and 
then: wished the stalwaré coloniat had not been 
at his elbow. 

Alone in .the. hands of Horton, Ranch, 
Sir John~ would. have. been as decile ag; a 
piece of wax under the power of the modeller. 
He listened-in,. respeotful silence, turned up.a; 
big book of reference, and discovered, that_in 


4 ‘want I can fing: 
> fal 

























the month of September—when the letter 


which determined Sir John’s voyage was 
dated—No. 47 was let to an old man of the 
name of Foster. 

“That's no use,” said the Baronet, de- 
jectedly. I said Fortescue.” 

“ Pardon me,’’ returned Mr. Ranch, blandly. 
‘*Ttis of the greatest use. People out hereare 
not above.disguising their name when they're 
unfortunate. Iknow this Foster well. He has 
been through emperiences and extremities to 
whose heeb..he*cowkd never have dragged the 
name of F a 

“Ts he alivenow?” 

‘He was*two weeks ago’. He hasn't been 


pupesince we hadtha#letter of yours. Helives 


‘twelve miles: ontpam@ it's axstiff walk for a 
manof seventy: Ifit's old Sandy Foster:you 
you 40-morrow.”’ 
“Old Sandy Foster?’ It'was not a respect- 
way. of speaking of the heir of the 
escues, the futare*master of St. Arran’s. 
ohn winced, and ‘fel#\sensible of two.emo- 
thankfalness higewife did not hear the 
thet, and a devout John might be 
Lg remem hag sfather. A consul- 
» few, r. Ranch was quite willing 
‘tectelh thenaiall he knew of the Foster family. 
They-came.there years.and years before—in 
when he was. a/.mere: boy; Old Sandy 
wag then perhaps: twenty, and very 
seme 








clever: ass an accountant: He 


‘then, and more: since.. Mr. Ranch 
“there weresnine: in’all;, they were 
+ up and | now; exceps the 
son, who livedmear:his father, Sandy 
to drinks and had long sinee-lost all 
chance-ofiemployment. John kepbh+a store, 
ma; but he-haditoo large 
a family 4o.meke it pay: - 

SinJohn.greaned. It was not an inviting 
picture to receive of his relations. 

« You-have no-proeof,’’ said Mr. Brandon, 
encouragingly. ‘* This man may no more be 
Alexander Fortescue,than I am,” 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder if he was though,” 
commented Mr. Ranch, ‘‘I always knew Old 
Sandy waaof decent stock, and he’s boasted 
all his days that hia father came from some 
grand place in England, and there was a-title 
in the family. He used to say a taste for wine 
was the only aristocratic taste the poor old 
fellow had inherited.”’ 

Pleasant news, very. Sir John looked at 
Brandon in mute despair. Giles rushed to the 
resone. 

‘*What proofs did Mr. Foster give of his 
alleged aristocratic descent ? 

‘Well, I don’t know that you could call 
them proofs,’’said Horton Ranch, meditatively, 
‘* He's got two miniatures painted on ivory 
that he seis a heap by, and wouldn‘t sell for 
their weight in-gold, and one’s.a lady in. court 
dress, with powdered hair ; and the other some 
old swell witha granduniform. He ealls them 
his ancestors. Then there's a ring with a 
crest on it, he says is.an-heirloom, and lots of 
papers. I've heard him say. myself that he 
wouldn’ttake a hundred pounds for his shabby 
old packet-book, because the things in it eonld 
make his fortune. I can't. say,’’ pursned Mr. 
Ranch, passing his fingers throngh his scanty 
hair, ‘‘ that I paid much attention to the old 
boy’s ramblings.. I used to think they were 
just a drunkard’s babblings, but I must eay it 
begins to look as,if Old Sandy had had some- 
thing to boast of after all,’’ 

Sir John insisted on walking home, 

Mr. Brandon fancied he was, for-thé. first 
time in-his life, reluctant to meet his wife, and 
chose his own feet instead, of the horees’, so 
as to prolong tlie journey to the ut mast. 

_ What isto be done?” he asked, leaning 
as -heavily;on Brandon’s commen sense as 
he, was Jeaning;in actual fact.wpan bis arm. 

“My dear Sir John, the case is not in the 
east, degree proved; you may be the victim 
of am attempted fraud, Don’t worry yourself 
syet.”’ 

: The Baronet signed. 

“You've never seen my home, Brandon. It’s 
the gem of the county, and been in our family 
since the Crusades. Just think of it belonging 
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[‘“‘I SHOULDN’T LIKE TO BURT THE OLD ’UN,” TBE YOUNG GENTLEMAN REPLIED; “‘Hm’s A MIGHTY NUISANCE, BUT NEVER DID US ANY HARM.” 


to a drunkard, toa man who’s fallen so low 
that he’s known as poor Old Sandy !”’ 

‘“* Well, you know,” said Brandon, who saw 
that more than mere scouting of Sandy’s 
claims was neressary to cheer Sir John, 
“‘you’re a good® ten years younger than 
this fellow ; you will probably outlive him !” 

“Then there’s his son.” 

‘* The son is hard on fifty,and men age soon 
when they’ve had a drunken fatherand a hard 
life. We must hope, Sir John, if these Fos- 
ters prove to be really Fortescues, that you 
will live to a ripe old age, so that the succession 
comes to Mr. Alexander's grandson. You 
might take the lad right away from his sur- 
roundings, and — him up to something 
better. Any way, don’t wo before you 
need, Sandy’s got a hard piece of work, to my 
mind, before he proves himself to be the son 
of that Alexander Fortescue who came out 
twenty years ago.” 

Sir John was just a little alarmed. 

“ But my wife!” he said, gloomily ; “ how 
on earth am I to tell her?”’ 

‘** Don’t tell her.” 

“I couldn’t keep such a secret from her. 
Lucy and I are an old-fashioned couple, sir, 
and we confide in each other.” 

‘Tell me then. I don’t think it will affect 
her as it has done you.” 

This seemed to Sir John a downright slight 
to his wife’s feelings. 

“‘ T assure you, Brandon, my wife will grieve 
bitterly over it. She loves St. Arran’s as well 
as I do.” 

Brandon smiled a little wistfully. He was 
thinking of his own wife, who had loved him 
much as Lady Fortescue now loved Sir John. 

‘“*T fancy,” be said, simply, ‘when you are 
called to your last home, Sir John, your wife's 
sorrow will be such that it will trouble her 
littie who stands in your place as_ mistress of 

Arran’s,” 


“ There is something in that.” 
“* Meanwhile, don’t rush to the dark side. 





Take my advice—don’t let Horton Ranch find 
Mr. Foster for you.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘I don’t like him. My son-in-law, Mortimer, 
knows @ little of pretty nearly everyone. I'll 
tell him to set one of his clerks on the 
ae ved for, callin 

t pro & very easy one, for, ig on 
Mr woetiande that very day they discovered 
that the humblest person in the office, a boy 
with freckles and a fiery shock of red hair, 
was able to give them all needful information 
concerning the Fosters, since he was old 
Sandy’s grandson, and John the storekeeper’s 
son and heir, 

He was a sharp youth of fifteen, and de- 
clined to give his grandsire’s address until 
assured by Mr. Mortimer himself that no 
wrong could come to that worthy relative by 
the disclosure. 

“*T shouldn’t like to hurt the old ’un,” 
replied the young gentleman, with more affec- 
tion than respect; ‘‘he’s a mighty nuisance, 
with his bragging and tales of what he’d have 
if he'd got his rights; but still, he never did 
us any harm, and mother says he rocks the 


cradle better than any hi girl. There's 
always a cradle in our house.” 
Sir John rather liked the ; but the 


lad was terribly uncouth, and his education 
evidently superficial. 

His duties being simply to sweep the office, 
run errands, and answer the door, no very 

eat learning had ever been required of him. 
Gnd then his hair and his freckles—surel 
the equal of either had never been seen in 
the annals of the St. Arran's family ! 

Mr. Brandon had most carefully refrained 
from addressing Sir John by name, and had 
enjoined his son-in law to do the same, so that 
young Foster had not the slightest idea whe 
the elderly gentleman, who re; led him so 


intently, could be; but he hardly relished the 
scrutiny, and was manifestly anxious to return 
to the outer office and his high stool. 





“You can now, Alick,” said Mr. Mor- 
timer, stanly. “We have finished with 
ou ” 


“Ts his mame Alexander?” asked poor Sir 
Jobn, who was just in the mood to take the 
slightest incidents as strong confirmation of 
his fears. . 

“ Alexander F. Foster,’’ said the youth, with 
the air of one repeating @ lesson. ‘‘ There 
are ten of us,and we've all got that F. tucked 
in afore the Foster —boys and girlsalike. It’s 
just a fancy of the old ’un’s; and mother, che 
don’t mind so long as he drops it down to F, 
and doern’t call us by it.” ; 

‘What does the F stand for?’ asked Sir 
John, anxiously. 

“I most forget,” retarned the youth. “It’s 
something much too fine for everyday use. I 
read in the paper the other day that a grand 

entleman come to stay with Mr. Bran- 

on. I don’t recall his name exactly, but it 
was the same as our F stands for, I know, be- 
cause I told mother, and she shook her head 
and said it was just a fancy of the old ’un’s, 
and not a sensible christened name at all.” 

Mr. Mortimer looked at Sir John pityingly 
when his al office-boy had retired. En- 
tirely in his father-in-law’s confidence, he 
knew the fears that must be troubling the 
Baronet. bao 

“ You mustn’t despair yet,” he said, kindly. 
“I know Sandy Foster, or the ‘old ‘un,’ as 
his grandson respectfully terms him; and 
though he has undoubtedly once occupied & 
far better position than his family fill now I 
can’t believe he is the representative of an old 
English family.” 

ir John groaned. 
“Handsome is as handsome does,” he 
moted, sadly; “but, oh! I never thought 
there'd be a Fortescue with such hair and 
freckles! He'll be the nineteenth baronet, 
and—my stable-boy is more like a gentle- 
man!" 


(To be continued.) 
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{‘‘ VERY FEW PERSONS KNOW,” SAID CHARLEY, ‘‘ THAT RALPH BUBLINGTON HAS A DAUGHTEB.’’] 


NOVELETTE.} 
MARRIED FOR HATE. 
—o!— 
CHAPTER I, 


Bourtineton’s Royal Circus and Hippodrome 
hed pitched its tent—a very large one, repre- 
senting a great deal of canvas—at Fairleigh, a 
dull little country town in Essex. 

It was to remain there a week, neither more 
nor less. Great red and yellow posters had 
announced this important fact to the inhabi- 
tants of Fairleigh for many days past. 

The strait-laced section had duly pro- 
nounced against the circus as dangerous to 
morality ; one dissenting minister had indeed 
launched invective at it from his little pepper- 
box of a pulpit, while the lenien$, easy-going 
folks, always in the majority, had decided to 
patronise Burlington’s,and allow themselves 
& pleasant evening. 

“ Just to give the children a treat,” of course. 
They hadn’t the least desire to go to the circus 
on their own account—not they. 

Burlington's Royal Circus and Hippodrome 
was known to be one of the best then travel- 
ling throughout the country. All the local 
magnates had promised to patronise it on the 
third night of its stay at Fairleigh. 

There was @ special rehearsal that after- 
noon, to ensure everyone being well up in 
his or her ee 

Chinese lanterns, flags, evergreens, were dis- 
posed about the large canvas building to give it 


4 festive appearance, 

The grooms, to ap later on with shining 
faces and scarlet jackets, were hard at work in 
their shirt-sleeves under the vigilant superin- 
a of the circus proprietor, Ralph Bur- 

on, 

“ What the dickens are you up to there, you 
fool?” shouted this gentleman, angrily, to the 
young fellow who was arranging the Chinese 








lanterns. ‘ You’ve hung that just where it’s 
most likely to be knocked down, and fall on 
the people in the pit. Put it higher up,” 
Then, turning sharply round, “have those 
hoops been covered with paper yet? Oh,no; 
of course not, Everything left till the last 
moment, asusual. Get that net stretched at 
once, and have fresh sawdust thrown down as 
soon as the riding is over. I shall be back 
again in half-an-hour to see that it is done, 
and done properly.’ 

Kicking the clown’s dog, which had got be- 
tween his legs, out of the way, Ralph Burling- 
ton strode from the ring, an ominous frown 
upon his face, a strong desire to quarrel with 
somebody uppermost in his mind. 

The circus proprietor was a tall, stalwart 
man of fifty, with a swarthy face, strongly- 
marked features, keen and rather protuberant 
dark eyes, @ square, massive chin, and straight, 
dark hair worn rather pe PR coarse-natured 
man, with a powerful will and plenty of exe- 
cutive ability, A man who was polite to 
his superiors, off hand civil to his equals, 
and tyrannical to his inferiors, especially 
those in his employ. 

The latter bullied incessantly, and 
worked hard, treating them without the least 
consideration or kindness, earning in return 
their cordial hatred. 

Everyone connected with the circus de- 
tested Ralph Burlington, and would have 
welcomed any circumstance likely to injure 
or humiliate him. 

Hard, strong, proud, not without mental 
ocee of a certain kind, he kept them all at a 

istance, as it were, maintaining an unassail- 
able position, while controlling the little army 
of professionals, grooms, and stable-helps in 
his employ with a severity, and at times a 
tyranny, that frequently led to revolt. 

They deemed him invulnerable, a man with- 
out gentler feelings or haman weakness of any 
kind to redeem his cruel nature. 

The only thing to be said in his favour was 





that he paid good salaries to clever artistes, good 
wages to those lower down in the scale, and 
who felt the weight of his authority most. 

He was in a worse temper than usual to- 
day, something special having ocourred to 
annoy him. 

On the previous night, Sally, one of the 
performing elephants, had broken loose with- 
out being detected, and gone “on the ram- 


e. 

hambling down a country lane she had 
frightened a woman almost into fits. Going 
up to a farmhouse she had broken in the 
window of a room where the farmer and his 
family wereat supper. Not liking the look of 
the uninvited guest they had promptly fled. 
Sally, nothing daunted, had introduced her 
head and trunk through the broken window 
and promptly cleared the table, afterwards, 
with malice prepense, sweeping all that was 
breakable off it on to the floor 

Ralph Burlington would have to make good 
the damage done by this lively Sally, and the 
knowledge in no wise tended to improve his 
temper. 

As he went out he encountered a young 
man, one of the professionals, in the act of 
entering the circus, cigar in mouth. Ralph 
Burlington’s hea brow lowered; he grasped 
the riding whip that he carried more firmly, 
as the other regarded him with a glance of 
cool defiance. 

“You'd better not keep the audience wait- 
ing to-night, Mr. Glyndon, as you did a week 
ago at Dullborough,” he said, roughly. “I 
don't stand any more of that nonsense.” 

“ I was behind time once by a matter of five 
minutes,” replied Glyndon, easily, “and you 
have not failed to capital out of the in- 
cident, Mr. Burlington.” 

“Tt will be to your interest not to repeat it,” 
said the circus-master, an angry » & 
danger light, shining in his dark eyes, “I 
don’t suppose,” with a strident, insulting 
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Yaugh, ‘“‘that you are in the habit of dining 
late?” 

“No,” said the other man, in a tonethat 
was amused, supercilious, indifferent, any- 
thing but angry. ‘I renounced that habit 
when I ceased te:aasgoiate wi tlemen: 
i ae example, Mry Burlington by 


dining ea 


a 


“Do you wishteinsult me, sir ?”*demen@Mi| the 


Ralph Burlington, -threateningly; 

‘‘ Certainly not :dast thinginmythongh 
said Arthur Glyndén, lan iy 
eyebrows. ‘“ Insuléamy-employ 
be guilty of ‘snchian: 
asked me a ques 
—thatisall.” 


















“ Mind tha ttyousemotidateténight, site—| ton: 
ene: camsestocind fanlt with | ‘he-c 


‘that you give me: 


Glyn domgeing.inside-tewards the ring; where: | 
m stood bh utifil’ black=mare®| 


Tall, athiétic,.welli set upy Glyndon was. 
accounted. by; therladits of the-circus a very 
me . hair-fell in: 
short waves over:a 


white forebesali.H6: 
had clear-cut, aristocratie:féaturesy.eléquent*|. 


dark blue eyes, and a thiék moustache; Ha: 
cculd not have been more-than thirty; yet the 
lines round bis mouth‘and under-his-eyes -be- 
tokened hard living in the past, while the 


he said went to prove that ‘he was still reap- 
ing ina very plentiful harvest of wild oats, 
sown in his younger days. 

He had joined the oirous’ six’ months before 
with » highly-trained performing horse called 
LadyJane. Glyndon’s ‘clever~ mare, trained 
dy |‘ himself, had: becomesa prominent’ and 
popularfeature im the entertainment. Ralph 
Burlington could not afford to sendthe -horse 
and) its owner ailriifp muchasehe hated ‘the 
latter: 

That:. Arshur: Glymdon) was: no: ordinary 
circus-performer even the grooms felt*eer- 
tain. There was about himy. betraying: itself 
in voice and ‘bearing, that: indefinable> air: of 
good breeding: which marks the gent!]eman. 

He wasinvariablyicourteousite they women 
connected: with the circus,always ready to ren- 
der them: any little friendly service; and: they 
liked him: immensely. With the:men he'was 
genialand pleasant, while maintaining-a strict 
regard to:his own past.. Om the whole:he was 
@ favourite: with all:save:Raiph Burlington. 

That gentleman: hated him; because of ‘his 
unconscious: saperiority, and. good breeding, 
which seemed like. a. perpetual. rebuke to -his 
own coarseness; Moreover, Glyndon had ven- 
tured to resent his bullying, hectoring.- mam 
ner, to give-him as.good ashe sent, enly in 
different terms, 

The young, man's sareasiio, speeches,. his 
lightly, veiled contempt.for bis.employer, had 
seanentpeletian-atascns to madness, and, ren- 
dered. him more.bent upon insulting and iil- 
treating Glyndon by way of revenge. 

“The governor's got his knife: into. Glyn- 
don,” remarked little Jimmy Waters, the 
clown, one.day; ‘and Glyndon's got a.spirit 
that won't let him stand.as. much as we.do. 
‘There'll be a scene between those two, sooner 
o1 later worth seeing—yon mark my words.” 

‘*T hope Glyndon will get the beat of it, then, 
and give that old’ curmudgeon a sound lick. 


| sixpenny gallery the structire. was crowded. 


ten pounds, solicted in order to pay a presaing 
creditor, had given him an advantage over 
Arthur Glyndon ere: ‘had been with 
‘him amonth. : (poor torres: 















apt 


ened 


clad in airy tarlatan skirts of pink and White 
looped with flowers, came intg.the ring, ang 
making her bow took a preliminary cant, 
before going (amoegh the heopsand banner; 

Her: performance was followed by some 

jeracrobaticbasiness by twobrothers—dar; 
finewy; “lithe fellows, without an ounce of 
mapa rfluows: flesh about them. Then came 
‘s turn with Lady Jane, A, 


ah, | Rie: entered the:ring; and made his bow to the 













beautiful glossy mare following 
old. ary eveming dress, a frow, 
‘ ~taatiiiees, tits face. 

2 he Bows: @ niosytemper to-night,” 
mispered.one.g toramother.. “If any. 
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him. 


“Good oktugirl; splendidsokb beauty.1” he}: 


murmured, while stroking Lady Jane’s glossy 
arched neck. ‘‘ How I wish we were free to 
leave this cursed place at an,hour’s notice! | 
And yet, if'the chance were mine, I woulda’t | 
avail mysélf‘of it till I'd had’a settling with; 
that low-bred. honnd who has rendered my’ 
life a burden‘to me for the last five months. 
Revenge, that is what I* want; it would be: 
sweeter even than liberty, and by Jove I'll have 
it ere long, whatever I pay for it! Te shall Iearn: 
that T am not.to be insulted ‘with impunity.” 

He set-histeeth hard as. he spoke, and his 
dark blue eyes shone with avery light. Eivi-, 
dently Arthur. Glyndon~ had, ) and} 
nundiseiplitied: passions at work. within his; 
breast; subject only to a surface control. 

Lady Jane, blissfully ignorant, of human 
woes, rubbed her beantiful “head caressinaly| 
against her master’s cheek, A'strong attach. 
ment existed between the -pair, and Glyndon 
patted’and praised‘her anew before handing 
her over.to the groom in attendaxce, 

The interior of the circus looked Very, bright) 
and attractive. that night.when the doors were 
opened; It -was brilliantly lighted, while that; 
peculiar aroma, of sawdust’ and’ exange Wee 
inseperable froma circus, pervaded everything 
not unpleasantly. ; 

From the best crimson+ooyered seats to the 


The mayor. and’ corporation of Fairléigh, 
received upon their entry by Ralph Butrling- 
ton in person, occupied a prominent position. 
Chil@ren’s eyes, bright with expectation, were 
fixed upon the curtained doorway‘ftom behind 
which’ so’ many wonders wefe presently to 
issue. 

The band struck up alively dance.tune, the 
curtain veiling the wide doorway was drawn 
asidé, a. cream-coloured horse with a large 
flat-sad@le on his back, trotted into the ring, 
followed by Jimmy Waters the clown, gro-+ 
tesquely. attired, with a wholé battery of new 





ing,” replied Signor Tito Pieanini, otherwise 
plain Jack Robinson, whose daring trapeze: | 
performance caused a sensation nightly. 

Unfortunately thus far Ralph Burlington 
had got decidedly the best of it. A loan of | 


jokes to fire off, after he had stood upon hia 
head, and’saluted the audience in that inverted 
attitude, with the ‘Here we are again,” that 
never fails to evoke a roar of laughter. 

Then, led by the ring-master, a pretty child 
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; Parple wi e; Ralph Barlington followed 
Gly ndon to ing-temss 


. * That disgppecta performance was your 
ult— not *mare’s,”’ he shouted. ‘ You 





Wj planned it fomto-night in order to annoy me— 


bring discredit upon the circus, you scoun. 
fi-wonld serve you right if I were to 
p-yomsoundly.” 
Arthur Glyndon faced him with compressed 
lips and eyes that flashed fire. 
‘“¥ou*lie,”"he said, sternly. “I am not 
responsible for the mare’s failure to-night. I: 
annoyed me as much as if did you. It was 
not a planned thing. When I wishto panish 
a man for having insulted me, I go to work in 
a more! straightforward style, Ms, Burling. 
ton.” « 

** As if I should take. your word,” sneered 
the circus-master. “I was a fool to have 
anything to do with you'in ihe first instance, 
then you came to. me entirely, without cre- 
dentials. You may bea thief, a forger, a mur- 
derer, for all your fine gentlemen airs. Honest 
mer are not so anxious to keep their past his- 
tory a profound secret. , Your. broken-down 
gentlemen is, asa rule, the biggest, blackguard 
unhung !"’ 

‘After giving yon dme.precedence, you 
mean,” ccrrected Glyndon. ‘ What a pity 
it would be to rob you of your. prerogative.” 

Completely carried away by, passion, Ralph 
lifted ‘his hand and deals, the younger man 4 
blow that félled ‘him fo the ground. ; 

In a second he was upon. his feet agai, 
rushing at his assailant. But halfa score of 
men held him ‘back, uttering well.meant re- 
monstrances, while openly condemning Ralph 
Barlington’s conduct in striking that cowardly 

1! 


ow. 

Aware that he had, gone-rather too far, 
the propristor went back to the circus, leavitg 
Arthur Glyndon surrounded by,a crowd cf 
sympathisers. 





CHAPTAR II: 


He soon shook them off, however. His 
outraged manhood resented anything 10 the 
shape of pity. naill 

It.only seemed to deepén tha humiliation he 
endured. Leaving the dressing-tent, 1n and 
cut of which. male artistes in. tights, avd 
velvet, and spangles, were constantly popp'Ps 
Arthur Glyndon roamed off to the stables, 
his cheek still burning and tingling from that 
shamefal blow, his heart .well-nigh burstive 
with rage and‘ bitterness. a 

“I wonder what the end of this affair W) 
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ye like?” said ones ofcthemen when he. was. 


BeiGlyndon willget the sack after to-night's: 
business,” Said another, ‘not that he’s the 
one in fi Burlington has treated: him: 
shamefully for months past—justas if he'd: 
special spite against the fellow for ‘being a bit 
of a swell, and refusing to be bullied like the 
+ of us!” , 
“ I faney:he'd be afraid to keep:Glyndon on, 
even if he-were willing to. stay,” ‘interposed a 
third, ‘‘ butfor‘our interference the governor 
would have-got'-what ‘he richly: deserves, 2 
thrashing just»now. ‘3 blood is-up 
and he won 't’pocket that insult quietly.or for- 
get the blow: that followed it. Why should 


he? 

“Why, indeed!” exclaimed Mademoiselle 
Arnardine’Montmorenci, the pretty, dark- 
ged, dark-haired girl who rode: the. bare- 
packed horse, and: who had! run.round upon 
hearing high words'to know ‘what was.amize.) 
“] hope Mrs Glyndon will punish that monster 
and give hima lesson that he won't soon /for- 
get. Poor fellow, to: abuse him: and knock 
him down for what‘he couldn't-help! The 
mare was in a bad:temper to-night, I sawthat 
at once, and Ralph Burlington might have 
een it had. he wished to. i believe: he hates 
Mr. Glyndon for. being so-snpexior to him in 
every way. Whereis be now?” 

«Whom? .Glyndon?” 

“Yes.” 

“Somewhere abont:the place. He-wouldn’t 
stay with us: He’s hot a fellow to.say much, 
whatever he may feel. I wonder what he means 
doing? ”’ 

“If he goes away, he can't take the mare 
with him,” said one of the acrobats. ‘‘ Bar- 
lington’s advanced him some money 
on it, and Glynden will have to repay that 
before he’s free to claim the animal. It’s 
deuced hard on him alJl round, pooe beggar.” 

“If I'd got’ the money-I’d lend it‘to him, 
that I would,” said ‘ Mdie.. Arnardine,- im-, 
pulsively. “ It's mercy that Ralph Burling-, 
ton keeps single. A nice time amy poor woman’ 
would have of it as his wife—the wretch! ” 

“Ts he w bachelor?" asked a man’ almost 
= to the circus, and those'connected with 
i, 

“Yes; at least we've never héard of ‘his 
having anybody belonging to him;"? reptied the 
girl, “ Hé- isnt the sort’ of’ mun to: feel? the 
want of: them; he’s made: of cast-iron; and 
he's got: no human ‘feeling in‘him.”’ 

“Nature him dn a queer mould,’ in- 
—— Jobnuny: Waters, fresh from the ring, 

the laughter-he had-excited there. 

“TI hope she broke it afterwardss to avoid! 
turning out-any, more of;the came: sort—one’s 
snough,” laughed: Mdile, Arnardine, as she 
tan quickly into the,eireus: upon: hearing, her: 
name called; 

Meanwhile -Arthur, Glyndon was; standing, 
by Lady Jane in the quiet, dark-stable,, his: 
face crushed. against ber sleek neck, oblivious 
of her late shortcomings. that.had cost: him so: 
dear—oblivious of all save the. blow he had 
received, and the burning desire that.,pos-° 
— him to punish the man who had. dealt 


He was near enough to the circus to hear 
the lively music, the frequent bursts - of’ 
laughter, and the ppplense proceeding from 
Within. They jerred horribly upon him as he 
stood there, miserable, vindictive, fall of rage, 
yet powerless to avenge himself against ‘the 
man who had treated him so shamefally, 

Never again. would he. entér that ring, 
Rather wonld ‘hé go away, leaving Liady Jane 
behind until ‘he éonld” redeem her. Yes, 
Barlington’s’ Royal Oirens’ and Hippodrome 
should know him no more; yet if he were ‘to 
tetain his self-respect’ that blow must be 
Wiped out, those imsults- extending over 
‘everal months dnly acknowledged and re- 
{uited, ere he teok his départure. 
an thrash Ralph Barlington within an inch 
his life when others were not present to in- 
ervene between them. ‘It seemed’but a poor, 
Uusatisfactory revenge, a transient punish: | 





ment; aftercall. Inva fewdays the circus. 
master would have-recovered from its: effects, 
while ‘he, Arthar ‘Glyndon, ‘might be cooli 

his heels in prison as the price of what ‘he had 


To wound the -circus-master’s heart, if he 
possessed one, rather than his flesh, toembitter 
his whole life, to lower his pridé and arrog: 
ance . permanently—this was the retribution 
for- which. Arthur Glyndon longed; yet how 
could ‘he obtain it ? 

“ Tfhe were bat vulnerable,” exclaimed ‘the 
young man, aloud; ‘if there were but *a-soft 
spot, a weakness, a passion about him through 
which I might strike-and inflict a deadly 
wound, it would be a vengeance worth having. 
Ralph Burlington, however, cares for neither 
man, woman, nor child.” 

Lady Jane, as if anxious to atone for her 
recent ‘bad behaviour, rubbed her head 
coquettishly against Arthur Glyndon's shoul- 
der, andsought to attract-his attention. But 
he disregarded these overtures on the part of 
his favourite; his mind was too busy’ with 
the scene -in which he had figured~ so con- 
Spicnously half-an-hour ago. 

‘Why, Glyndon, old man, what are you-do- 
ing here, all by yourself in the dark? ” ‘said a 
cheery voice breaking in upon his reverie, as, 
Charlie Becker, the Shakesperian clown, in 
cap and bells, and pointed many-coloured 
doublet; entered the stable, having: finished 
his turn in the ring, and given place again to 
Jimmy Waters. 

‘“‘T suppose I can stop here if T please, with- 
out asking permission ?"’ returned Glyndon, 
haughtily: 

*“* Hownow, what’s the matter? Since I came 
hither I have heard strange news,’’’ spouted 
Charley, quoting from King Lear. ‘Don’t be 
rusty ‘with me, old ‘fellow. I'm not responsible 
for Burlington's doings, you know. I was 
awfully sorry to hear that-you and he had 
had a row.” 

“ He has insulted me foully in the presenoe 
of others,’’ said Arthur Glyndon from between 
his cleriched teeth ; ‘‘and some day he shall 
bitterly repent having done ‘so.’ 

‘« He's a hard nail,” rejoined the clown, lean- 
ing. against‘ Lady Jane, one arm thrown: care- 
lessly across hor, as he spoke; ‘ cruelly hard, 
where he dare be. He takes advantage of ‘his 
position as*master to make it hot for us all. 
After this you'll be going, I suppose?” 

‘ Yes,” said‘Glyndon, shortly, ‘* But Ralph 
Burlington shall have good cause toremember 
me later on.” 

“Take my advice, Glyndon, since it’s well- 
meant, and don’t get~ yourself into worse 
trouble by trying to retaliate upon Burling- 
ton,” rejoined Charley Becker; giving his head 
a little shake that made the bells on his cap 
ringagain. “If it’sonly a fool's advice it’s 


.| worth having. In this ~ world’ might gets the 


upper hand of tight too offen: Burlington has 
behaved’ very badly to you—very badly—but 
he’s got the positionand the money. Any at- 
tempt to ‘injure him will ‘only recoil upon 
yourself.” . 

Bat Glyndon’was ina mood to resent-2dvice 


‘of any kind, 


*T know how’ to manage my. own affairs, 
thankyou, without‘any interference,” he said. 
“Yon and I have always been on good‘terms, 
hewever, with each other, Becker. We may 
as well shake hands and'‘part friends, since we 
are not likely to meet again after to-night.”’ 

“If a trifle of money would help you,’’ said 
the clown, “ why, I shouldbe glad to—to—”’ 

“Thanks, old fellow ; you're very kind, :but 
I’ve enough for present necessities,” replied 
Glyndon, touched’ by: the other’s generosity. 
“T daresay I shall soon meet with an engage- 
ment of ‘some kind, good, bad, or different.” 

‘* And the mare ?”’ 

‘*‘ Must remain here, until I can.repay the 
money lent to meby Barlington. Iam going 
to ask you a favour, Becker. Will you look to 
her now and then, and ensure her being kindly 
treated when I am gone?” 

“That I will, but'she won't perform half 
so well with*anyone else as with you ; and how 





ae you obtain an engagement withort 
her 1% 

‘‘ Oh, I've had more tban enough of ‘circus 
life already!“ exclaimed’ Glyndon. ‘‘I shall 
go in for some other line.” 

‘« By-the-bye, you: were wrong in that re- 
mark made ‘to yourself ‘as I entered ‘the stable 
just now,” the clown went on. 

“ What remark ?”’ 

‘You said’ Ralph Burlington cared: for 
neither man, woman, or child! Now, I happen 
to know he cares a great deal forone woman 
or ‘git rather—his daughter.” 

‘“His daughter?’ repeated Glyndon. ‘I 
was’ not’ aware that he had one.” 

‘t Very few persons are aware of the fact,” 


said Charley, jumping up on to* Lady Jane’s | 


back, and seating:himseif there comfortably. 
“T found itout for myself. Burlington doesn’t 
know that his secret is no secret to me. 
There's no special’ reason why I should 
keep it.” 

‘Ts he ashamed to.own her?” asked Arthur 
Glyndon, 

‘No, oh dear no; quite the reverse. Heé’s 
afraid that she would be ashamed to own him 
if she-knew the nature of his profession. He’s 
had her brought up amongst the daughtersof 
titled people, in tip-top style. He’s given her 
to understand:that he's—ha—ha !—a gentle- 
man of good family and independent means, 
alwaysstravelling about for the benefit of his 
health. She’s no more idea that her dad is 
only a circus-proprietor than—than this 
horse {’’ 

“How did you become acquainted with 
these domestic details, pray?” said Arthur 
Glyndon, listening intently, with a set concen- 
trated* expression on his face in the darkness. 

“Well, to begin with, I’ve travelled with this 
circus for several years‘now. No professional 
has stayed so Jong with Burlington as I have 
done. I’m pretty well'seasoned to his bullying by 
this time; he knows'in my’case it's like pour- 
ing-water on: a duck’s back. It struck me as odd 
a year or two ago, that he should always dis- 
appear’ inthe summer at precisely the same 
date for a fortnight, leaving Collins; the ring- 
master, in sole charge. I should never have 
discovered~ where he went to, though, but for 
receiving a telegram from my sister, who lives 
at Penwyr, a dull little watering-placa in 
Cornwall, asking me.to come to her at once, 
as she was very ill. Burlington had ‘started 
for his mysterions holiday—which he never 
made the least allusion to—on the previous 
day. I obtained leave of absence from 
Collins, however, and started at once for.Pen- 
wyr. When I got there my sister had taken a 
turn for the better—indeed, she soon recov- 
ered. I was taking a walk one day by the sea, 
thinking how precious dull everything, was 
down there, ft om who should I descry on 
wr but Ralpb Burlington and a young 

a iw 

“Go on; said Arthur Glyndon impatiently, 
as the clown paused. 

‘‘I_ was surprised,” said Charley, resuming 
his narrative. ‘‘Sothat’s your little game, 
thinks I. Is it wife or sweetheart that you 
are walking with? I felt certain it couldn’t 
be his wifé, because he was so attentive to her. 
Well,. feeling thoroughly curious I made 
inquiries, found out.at which hotel they were 
staying, and contrived to get on good terms 
with the young lady’s maid. She told me her 
mistress’s name was Eva Burlington, that she 
was being educated at a school or college near 
Leamington—Eversleigh College I think she 
called’ it—and ‘that her father. was a very 
wealthy gentleman, who always brought her 
down to Penwyr tospend the summer holidays 
or part‘of them. The rest of the year he was 
abroad. A nice. little tale that to be told to 
Barlington’s clown!’ 

‘And the girl has been brought up under a 
false impression?’ said Arthur Glyndon, 
eagerly. 

“Yes; she fancies she belongs toa regular 
swell family, and Burlington encourages the 
delusion. Now I know why the circus never 
by any chance goes to Leamington. It is that 
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the name shan’t lead to his being detected as 
a fraud by his own daughter, whom he loves 
dearly.” 

“ Are you sure of all this? Is the maid in 
the secret ?”’ 

‘* Bless you, no; she believes Burlington to 
be a gentleman. I gained most of my infor- 
mation from a conversation overheard when 
lying amongst the rocks one fine morning. 
Burlington and the girl didn’t see me. They 
came and sat within earshot, and I—well, I 
kept my ears wide open.” 

‘* What did you learn of any importance ? ” 

‘I gathered from what they said that Bur- 
lington had originally married a lady; that 
his wife had died soon after the birth of her 
child, and that Burlington’s heart is set upon 
educating his daughter splendidly, and marry- 
ing her well later on to some titled swell. 
Ambitious, isn’t it, fora circus proprietor ? But 
he’s madea lot of money. She thinks that he 
holds some berth under Government, which 
necessitates his frequent absence. She believes 
in him implicitly, and he—well—he idolises 
her. You would hardly have recognised him, 
Glyndon, as they sat there together ; he was so 
altered for the better. He spoke quite gently, 
and when the girl looked up in his face and 
made some laughing remark, he stooped down 
and kissed her. Fancy Ralph Barlington 
kissing anybody! ” 

“ But, later on, when this young lady leaves 
school she must be undeceived.”’ 

“I fancy that Ralph will dispose of the 
circus before then,” was the reply. ‘“ Circuses 
are not what they used to be. He’!l take a 
big house somewhere, and instal his daughter 
in itas mistress. That's my name called—I 
must be off. I don’t know why I've told you 
all this, except to prove to you that Burling- 
ton is human, in spite of his brutal ways. 
Ta-ta, old fellow, cee you again some day, I 
hope, and don’t be down-hearted.”’ 

Sliding down from off Lady Jane’s back, 
the clown disappeared, after grasping Arthur 
Glyndon’s hand. 

He wasalone again, but with a definite aim 
in view, a settled pu . The clown’s story 
had supplied him with a clue, and he would 
follow it up, regardless of difficulties or hin- 
drances in his desire to be avenged upon 
Ralph Burlington. 

He felt no pity, no remorse, although his 
scheme, if carried out in its entirety, would 
punish the innocent as well as the guilty. 
Ralph's conduct had robbed him of all gentler 
feeling, leaving only that intense longing for 
retribution behind. 

“To break his heart, to foil his most 
cherished plans, to wound him through his 
affection for this girl, who probably resembles 
him in disposition,” muttered Glyndon ; “‘ we 
should be quits then, and I could afford to 
leave him in peace. The scheme is a wild 
one, and it may fail, but since there is no 
other open to me, at least I will try it. Charley, 
old man, you have done me a good turn to- 
—. 

ter bestowing a ing caress upon Lad 
Jane, Arthur Glendoe left the vicinity of the 
circus, and went to his poor lodging. Pack- 
ing his one portmanteau, he prepared to leave 
Fairleigh at once. 

‘I am not a bad-looking fellow, and I can 
make myself agreeable whan I please,’’ he said, 
in a low tone, as he regarded his own reflec- 
tion in the cracked glass, much as if he were 
criticising someone else, and without any 
spark of vanity, his manner being grim and 
business-like in the extreme. ‘Well, qui 
vivra verra. I fancy, Ralph Burlington, there 
is trouble in store for you, mon ami.” 

He left Fairleigh by the midnight train, and 
his abrupt departure excited much comment 
among the circus people. Everybody pitied 
him, everybody united in blaming Ralph 
Burlington. 

Burlington was rather relieved to think that 
he had got rid of the young man so easily, 
while retaining possession of a valuable 
trained horse, upon which he had only a lien 
of ten pounds. 





When his temper cooled down he had 
regretted that hasty blow, and thought it likely 
that Arthur Glyndon would summons him for 
the assault, 

To find that he had gone off quietly, making 
no protest, not even claiming the amount 
of money due to him, was, to say the least of 
it, satisfactory. 

Ralph Burlington's satisfaction would have 
been short-lived, however, had it been possible 
for anyone to reveal to him the exact nature 
of the mission upon which the man so grossly 
insulted by him had gone away. 


CHAPTER III. 


Eversirich Conitece wasa large, red-brick 
building on the outskirts of Leamington, 
standing in its own trimly-kept grounds. 

A few ran before it would have been 
called a select boarding school. Now, however, 
when the very cat’s-meat man is a “‘ purveyor 
of feline delicacies,” and high-sounding titles 
are so much in request, it owned a more 
learned and imposing appellation. 

Only the daughters of noblemen and good 
old families, gurls enjoying blue blood and 
pedigree, were received as students at Evers- 
eigh College. 

The principal of it, Miss Minerva Lexicon, 
prided herself upon its select character. 
Ralph Burlington, wishing his daughter to be 
educated there, had done well to conceal his 
social status, to hoodwink Miss Minerva so 
effectually. Otherwise the girl would never 
have been allowed to pass those classic 
portals. 

Everything was taught at Eversleigh 
College. To ordinary feminine accomplish- 
ments were added classics, mathematics, each 
known branch of science, calisthenics, and 
goodness only knows what besides. 

Yet, somehow, in spite of the cramming and 
culture, the high pressure to which they were 
subjected, the “ fair girl graduates " were still 
intensely human, taking avery strong interest 
in such a frivolous subject as dress, and a still 
stronger one in the equally frivolous subject 
of lovers. 

Notes were sometimes smuggled into and 
out of the college which had no bearing upon 
the studies conducted there; looks and 
occasionally words were interchanged out-of- 
doors between the girl students and possible 
lovers. 

Miss Minerva Lexicon had her work cutout 
to keep them all in order, brimming over as 
they were with exuberant spirits, ready 
pee either mischief or love—whichever came 

Bt. 

Miss Minerva was a tall, thin, acidulated, 
elderly lady, who wore spectacles and, had all 
the “ ologies ” at her fingers’ end. 

She exercised great discretion in her choice 
of masters and governesses, the former being 
invariably elderly, and by no means interest- 
ing so far as personal appearance went—not 
by any means the sort of men with one of 
whom a romantic girl might wish to elo 

The drawing-master having fallen ill, how- 
ever. shortly before an im + examination, 
she had been compelled to break through her 
rule for once, and engage a much younger and 
decidedly handsome man, who had presented 
himself, for the time being, not without in- 
ward misgivings. 

The new-comer was clever, though, and he 
had referred her to a well-known artist, who 

raised him highly, and went bail as it were, 
or his efficiency and respectability. 

By keeping a sharp look-out upon the 


drawing-master when his pupils were present, | already 


Miss Minerva hoped to avert any evil con. 
sequences. 

Among the girls bending over their sketches 
one glorious spring morning was Eva Buar- 


lington, over whose shoulder the drawing- 
, master frequently glanced to ascertain what 
progress she was making. 
| Ralph Burlington's only daughter was a 


slim, willowy maiden of seventeen, with large, 
liquid, long- hazel eyes, full of warm, 
sunny t, golden hair twisted round he 
shapely little head in thick coils, piquan 
features, and a complexion delicate as the in. 
side of a seashell, a girl who promised j 
develop by-and-by into a very beautify! 


woman. 

Eve Barlington was a favourite with 4)j 
her fellow-students. Aiante, mirthfal, high. 
spirited, she was yet beneath that bright, 

oughtless exterior, all fun and sparkle, 
extremely sensitive, unselfish, and lovable, 
Few of her companions guessed how deeply 
Eva could love, when once her heart was 
touched. They knew, though, that she had, 
rare fand of sympathy, ® manner which 
fascinated all who came beneath its spell, and 
not a girl in the college disliked or avoided 
Eva Burlington. 

She seemed to have inherited nothing of her 
father’s arrogant, under-bred, coarse-grained 
nature. In every sense of the word Eva wa 
a lady—dainty, refined, lovely. She resembled 
the mother whose untimely death had 
perhaps helped to make Ralph Burlington x 
harsh and repellent to all around him save his 
daughter. 

‘‘ Miss Burlington, that line denoting the 
horizon in your sketch is not quite even!" 
said the deep musical voice of the new drawing. 
master, ‘‘and these trees in the foreground 
require more shading.” 

Eva's fair face fiushed, as she proceeded to 
carry out the drawing master’s instructions; 
the little white hand that held the pencil 
trembled slightly, and yet he had spoken in 
anythirg but a severe tone. Somehow his 
close vicinity always affected Eva strongly, 
sending electric thrills through her, rendering 
her at times wildly, foolishly happy, at others 
vaguely sad. 

This drawing-master was a man little over 
thirty, with an aristocratic handsome fac, 
brown hair rippling over a broad, white fore- 
head, and dark blue eyes. His name was 
Arthur Glyndon. 

In coming to Leamington to work out if 
wc that wild scheme of vengeance against 

ph Burlington, suggested to him by the 
clown’s story, Arthur Glyndon had scarcely 
dared to hope that it would prove successful, 
the odds being so terribly against him. 

Chance, however, had favoured him won- 
derfally, as it does . sometimes favour the 
desperate. The illness of the gentleman who 
taught drawing at Eversleigh College came 
under his notice ere he had been at Leaming- 
ton two days. 

Deeming this opportunity of making Eva 
Burlington’s acquaintance too good to be lost, 
he had offered to fill the vacant post pro tem— 
a former college friend, now a rising artist, 
good-natured] applying him with the 
necessary entials, 

Both at school and at college Arthur Glyn- 
don had been famons for his clever dashing 
pencil sketches. 

A little practice had served to revive this 
neglected accomplishment, which, in Gly2- 
don’s case, required some toning-down 1 
adapt it to the requirement of a young ladies 
drawing-master. : 

Mises Minerva Lexicon, little dreaming that 
she was introducing a handsome wolf in 
sheep's clothing amidst her lambs, had duly 
engaged him, and Arthur Glyndon, in tbe 
course of a month or two, felt that his revenge 
was in a fair way of being gratified. 

Eva Burlington was not indifferent ° 
him; of this he had assured himse 


Cautiously, very cautiously, and by slow 
degrees, lest he should startle her or —_ 
suspicion, he had given her to understan¢, 
more by look than word, that she was more to 
him than a pupil—that she and she alone mi 
responsible for his being there at all. 

Eva had fallen blindly into the snare sp 





for her. 
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Half-child, half-woman, 
“ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet.” 


Conscious of new forces and emotions 
atirring within her, of vague — and fears 
and longings which she could not define, Arthur 
Glyndon had given shape to them all, and 
taught her, too early, the meaning of love. 

The few words he had contrived to whisper 
in her ear from time to time had excited her 
curiosity as well as her love. 

Who could he be, this grave handsome man, 
who preferred her to all the others, who had 
come to Eversleigh, as he averred, that he 
might be near herand winher love? Perhaps 
a nobleman in disguise. 

Eva's novel-reading had imbued her with 
some rather romantic notions, and she had no 
experience of the world to counterbalance 
their effect. 

Already Arthur Glyndon was enthroned in 
her pure girlish heart as king and hero. No 
man half so interesting, half so handsome, 
had ever crossed her path before. She trusted 
and believed in him implicitly, and in her 
case the attachment was likely to prove a 
lasting one, making or marring her happi- 
ness for life. 

And Arthur Glyndon? The result he sought 
to compass, @ cruel and unprincipled one, even 
allowing for the provocation he had received, 
was & secret marriage between Eva and him- 
self. To make her his wife, then to take her 
straight to her father, ruthlessly dispelling the 
delusion with to his profession which 
Ralph Burlington had been at such pains to 
maintain towards his daughter, while present- 
ing himself to the circus-master under the un- 
welcome aspect of his son-in-law. 

It was a cruel scheme of reprisal, because 


he bent over her again, and taking the pencil 
from her hand wrote in minute characters on 
the margin of the sketch,— 
‘* Meet me in the summer-house, at the back 
of the college, at six o'clock this evening. I 
me something to say toyouthere. Rub this 
out!’ 
Eva scribbled a rapid “ Yes;" then with 
her india-rabber effaced the whole correspon- 
dence. Noone had witnessed the transaction. 
Eva, as an advanced pupil, sat a little apart 
from the other girls; the governess in attend. 
ance merely supposed Mr. Glyndon to be giving 
her instructions—which he was, only not of 
the kind required by the lesson. 
His request had filled Eva with mingled 
delight and fear. What could he have to say 
to her in the summer-house that evening? 
He had never asked her to meet him any- 
where before, and Eva felt just a little fright- 
ened, while conscious that she was doing 
wrong, and acting deceitfully in granting his 
request. 
She met him punctually at the hour ap- 
pointed. The other girls were playing lawn- 
tennis in front of the college, and her disap- 
pearance had passed unnoticed. 
He was waiting for her just inside the 
summer-house. Her large hazel eyes rested 
upon his face with a timid, pleading expres- 
sion in their liquid depths as they met. 
‘*How good of you to come!” he said, re- 
assuringly, yet without much warmth in his 
voice. Was he not striving hard to kill that 
new-born inconvenient love within his breast, 
to let chill indifference or active hatred take 
its place? 
“T must not stay long,” she replied, “or 
I shall be missed. Indeed I ought not to be 
here atall, Mr. Glyndon; it is wrong —deceitfal. 
Only you said that you—that ——” 





itinvolved the innocent as well as the guilty. 
But Arthur Glyndon had pledged himself to 
me it out, and he never went back from his 
word. Burlington had insulted him grossly,and | 
heshould pay the penalty through his wnuch. 
loved daughter. Glyndon’s strong passions and 
vindictive nature had always been aguinst 
him; he had never sought to curb them. 
Otherwise, he would have continued to occupy 
a very different position to his present one. 
When Ralph Burlington recognised in the 
husband of his daughter—for whom he had , 
anticipated a title and a splendid match—a 
professional lately in his employ ; when that . 
daughter saw her father for the first time 
amidst his everyday surroundings in the cir- 
cus, stripped of the surface-refinement he as- 
sumed in her presence—loud, coarse, abusive, 
his real self—then, and cnly then, would 
Arthur Glyndon feel himself amply avenged. 
At first he had been indifferent with regard 
to the girl herself, and what she might be 
like. Had she been plain, awkward, uninter- 
esting, he would have sought to make her his 
wife just the same, in order to effect his pur- 


pore, 

Bat, ashe fell in readily with his plans, 
aed child; as he saw her day by day, | 
utiful, interesting, lovable, with no trace 
of her father about her, as her trans t, 
guileless nature unfolded itself for his inspec- 
tion, he began to experience some remorse for 

the part he was playing. 

Arthur Glyndon actually wished that Eva 
had resembled her father in disposition. 
Then he would have felt hardly any scruple 
in making her his wife, since the worst of the 
bargain would be his. As it was, he could 
hardly tell whether this fair, gentle, lovely 
girl was becoming unspeakably dear to him 
He fought against the weakness 
stoutly, but still it remained. 

He had flirted violently with many women ; 
until now he had never been in love with one. 
Love! No, it must not, it dare not, be thought 
of in connection « «> “~*. Burlington, and 
the vengeance he meaitateu. He told himself 
this savagely, wondering what had come over 
a, yet he could not bring himself to hate 

va, Or even feel indifferent to her, as at first. 
Presently, as the drawing-lesson proceeded, 





, ** Would you feel sorry if I were to leave this 





“T had something to tell you,” he inter- 
posed, ‘and sol have. Can you not guess at 
its nature, Eva?’”’ 

Her head drooped, and she made him no 
reply. 

** Bat for you, Eva, I should never have come 
to Eversleigh College,” he continued, with a set 
look on his face, as of a man determined to 
carry out a disagreeable and hateful task at 
any cost, by the strength of an iron will?” 
** Eva, do you love me?” 

* Yes—that is, I think I do,” she rejoined, 
confusedly. ‘‘Oh! why do you ask?” 

‘* Because I desire to win your love,” he 
said, in a gentler tone, taking her hand in his. 


place never to return ?” 

‘**I could not bear it,” she exclaimed, impul- 
ony: “Qh! Arthar—Mr. Glyndon, do not 
go ” 

‘If you wish it I will stay,” he went on; 
‘it depends entirely upon you. You do love 
me then, Eva?’ 

‘* Yes, dearly—very dearly !’’ 

“ And you will even allow yourself to be- 
— engaged to me—if not at once, later 
on?” 

**I cannot promise that,” she said, with a 
startled glance. ‘' My father——” 

‘Is a rich man, I believe, while I am only 
& poor one,” continued Arthur Glyndon, de- 
termined at least not to deceive her with re- 
gard to his worldly affairs. ‘Inform him of 

our love for me, or bid me go straight to 

im to ask his sanction to it, and he would at 
once refuse; he would se te us for ever. 
Either remain silent for the present, or bid 
me go.” 

“I cannot do that,” she murmured. ‘I 
would rather trust you blindly. And yet, if 
you only knew him, he is such a kind father— 
such a loving, indulgent father—and I have 
never had any secrets from him. I am sure 
he would not refuse his consent to our en- 
gagement if he knew that my happiness de- 
pended upon it.” 

Arthur Glyndon smiled grimly. 

‘I know Mr. Burlington—slightly,” he said. 
‘If I wentto him, he would style me a for- 
tune-hunter, and send me about my business. 


note fortune-hunter. I seek to wooand win 
Mr. Burlington's daughter alone. I care no- 
thing for the money which you may or may 
not inherit. Not one penny of it will ever be 
mine—of that I am convinced. As it is, I may 
not always remain poor! I may have more to 
offer you some day than I have now. Will 
you trust me, and meet me here sometimes, 
when an opportunity occurs?” 

“If my father would consent, why 
not——” 

“It is useless to dwell upon that. Has he 
not told you that he expects you to marry 4 
title, and have I one tooffer you?” 

She was silenced, remembering her father's 
ambitious views for her, fearing to lose her 
lover. . 

“For the present I will say nothing,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘ with regard to our mutual love. 
I—I could not bear to be parted from you en- 
tirely, Arthur. Will you not tell me where you 
first saw me, and when—and—just a little 
about more yourself?” 

‘* You doubt me,” he said, reproachfully. 

**No, oh no! tell me as much or as little as 
you like,” she protested, her sweet face raised 
tohis, ‘Is it not natural that, loving you, I 
sheuld feel interested in all that concerns 
you ?” 

“Quite! To begin with, I first saw you 
when walking with the other girls one day, 
and you know the result. My own history is 
not a very eventful one. The usual poor, but 
honest parents, a good education, then my 
own way tomake in the world by teaching 
others.” 

The mocking ring in his voice jarred upon 
the girl's earnest mood. Perceiving this, he 
stooped down and kissed her forehead. She 
was just a little disappointed that he had not 
kissed her lips instead. 

“Surely he did not tell me once that he 
loved me!” reflected Eva, when they had 
arted ; ‘‘ yet he made me confess my love for 
im, and the one thing implies the other. Of 
course it does, and yet I wish that he had 
said, ‘1 love you’ in as many words. Is it 
wrong, I wonder, to care so much for him, 
stranger as he is—to let him fill my heart so 
completely ?” 

* So far—success,’’ mused Arthur Glyndon, 
as he smoked his cigar that night on the 
parade. ‘ The poor child certainly loves me 
—I can bend her easily to my will. I wish, 
though, that I could have compassed my end 
by any other means. Well, if her love sur- 
vives the shock of the double disclosure in 
store for her, I shall not make her a bad hus- 
band in one sense. 1 shan’t beat, neglect, or 
otherwise ill-treat her. And the daughter of 
@ circus-proprietor might feel proud to marry 
a Fitz—oh, what a fool I am!—as if that were 
not all past and done with long ago!” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ir some kind fairy could only have in- 
formed Miss Minerva Lexicon of the love 
affair being carried on between Eva Burling- 
ton and the drawing-master within the sacred 
recincts of thecollege it would promptly have 
me nipped in the bud. 
No fairy or mortal intervening, however, 
Arthur Glyndon and Eva found occasional 
opportunities for carrying on their courtship 
without being detected. If these opportuni- 
ties were few and far between, Eva, at least, 
valued them all the more on that account. 
Her schoolfellows fancied her to be less 
bright and sparkling, more pensive and 
thoughtful, than of yore. Otherwise she ap- 
peared unchanged. 
She maintained a strict silence respecting 
her love for Arthur Glyndon, taking no girl 
friend into her confidence. 
How well she loved him she hardly knew 
herself. All the wealth of passionate devotion 
that her young ardent nature was capable of 
had been poured out at his feet. Her heart 
was in his keeping, for him to trifle with or 





Now, whatever my faults may be, Eva, I am 


cherish at will. 
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The only thing that troubled Eva was the 
secrecy upon which. Glyndon insisted. -She 
did not. like the idea of deceiving either the 
lady in whose care she was placed, or. her 
father. 

Conscience pricked her .terribly at. times. 
Yet Glyndon had: assured her that to reveal 
their engagement—for it had become.an en- 
gagement by this time; witness the. pretty 
pearl and turquaise ring hidden .away in 
Eva's desk—would be to insure their imme- 
diate-and lasting separation,.and she. had:not 
the courage with which to risk sach an alter- 
native. 

As the summer vacation drew nigh. Arthur 
Glyndon beeame.very impatient. If he did 
not win her consent to a runaway marriage 
previous to that his chance might. be lost for 
ever. 

She would: go away to join: her father: at, 
Penwyr, and circumstances. might _erect.a 
barrier . between .them ;which .he, Glyndon, 
would be powerless to pulhdown. 

If he found it.an easy: matter to influence 
Eva—a loving. inexperienced, trustful girl—he 
found it very, hard just at.this time to control 
himself. 

He was-in love with her—hopelessly in love— 
fool, dolt, idiot, though he called himself, for 
giving way to:such infatuation. 

Her beanuty:and innocence, her disposition 
so frank, generous, sincere, had unconsciously 
conquered first his hate, then his indifference, 
and left him.as much her lover as if n> evil 
motive had first prompted him in wooing her. 

Arthur Glyndon would fain have made Eva 
Barlington his wife_now, apart. from any. re- 
venge he sought to, obtain by means of their 
marriage. She,.the.daughter of the man he 
most hated, had won his heart in exchange 
for her own. 

It had. come to this with Arthur Glyn- 
don. He would have relinquished. his long- 
cherished scheme of vengeance against the 
circus-master. had it been possible, rather than 
have inflicted pain'and disillusion. upon Eva, 
when once she became his. wife. 

Bat. it was not. possible. As: if to,punish 
him for indulging in such violent passions, his 
scheme of reprieal had become so inter- 
mingled with his dove affair that, in order to 
carry the one. toa satisfactory conclusion, he 
must. needs work. out the other at the same 
time. Besides, he had sworn to .be revenged 
upon Ralph.Baurlington,.and he could not 
break his oath. The ntmosthe could do was 
to soften. and mitigate, the blow ere: it fell 
upon - Eva, .and; presented both her father 
and her lover to her in their true cha- 
racters. 

‘To see her-turn away. from me in angry 
loathing, to hean her say that.she could never 
forgive such. deception as mine, would be hor- 
rible,” he reflected. ‘* Well, Ihave brought the 
sitaation upon myself,.and I must bear the 
consequences. It is her future that troubles me 
far more than my-own. Yet,-apart from all re- 
vengeful motives, I must-and will marry her 
now. Ilove her too well ever to let her become 
another man's wife, and: she—well, for the 
present, at any rate,.she loves me,” 

When he thought. he had led up: to it sufi- 
ciently, Arthur Glyndon hinted at the expe- 
diency of a runaway. marriage, since, onder;no 
other circumstances, could they hope to come 
together. 

At. first. Eva promptly refused, and declared 
such course impossible. Then,.as Glyndon 
represented .to her that .it was their only 
chance, that.no vid. media between a runaway 
match. andcomplete final: separation existed 
for them, she wavered. 

“‘T& seems so dreadfal,” she said tremu- 
lously ; ‘‘ and it will make-papa. so unhappy. 
If you would only.go to him, Arthur, and tell 
him how we love each: other, I; am: sure he 
would grant you a favourable hearing.” 

‘* My dear little girl, that subject has al- 
ready been threshed ont between us. Were I 
to do as youwish we.should never. be allowed 
to mect again. No, if you do not love me.and 
trust me well enough to become my wife ere 





the summer vacation I shall quit Eagland for 
America, with little hope of ever return- 
ing.” 

‘‘ What would you have me do?” she asked, 
unable to face the futare without him. 

‘(Leave the college early one morning, and 
join me at the spot where I shall be awaiting 
you. ‘Then we will.go together to a village 
charch, a. few miles.distant, where the banns 
have been duly, published, and become man 
and wife. It is notsuch a terrible programme, 
after all; is if, Eva?” 

“T hardly know,” she said, smiling through 
her tears. “The secrecy, the deception, is 
what I most object to in it.” 

** Bat you don’t object.te me?”’ 

‘“You. are fishing .for.a compliment, sir, 
which, you. will not get,” she retorted, some of 
the sparkle and brightness coming back to her 
manner. ‘Men are frightfolly vain. I will 
marry you in the manner you ribe rather 
than send you:away broken-hearted, upon one 
condition.” 

“ And. that is?” 

‘‘ That, you take me to my father as soon as 
the ceremony is over, that I may tell him ali, 
and implore his forgiveness.” 

Arthur Glyndon was. silent, and the girl 
little knew how exactly her. request coincided 
with his original plan of action. It had been 
his intention to take her at.once.to her father 
after their marriage in order. that he might be 
amply revenged by witnessing the scene sure 
to ensue—but now? 

“ Do you insist upon this, Eva?” he asked, 
slowly. 

“OF course I do,” she replied, with unusual 
vehemence. ‘If you refuse I cannot marry 
you, Arthur, dearly as I love you. Could I be 
happy, as your wife, had I omitted to ask my 
father’s forgiveness for marrying withont. his 
consent? I have yielded so 'much.that you 
might surely indulge me in this.”’ 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” he said, with 
averted eyes. ‘‘I may make the necessary 
arrangements for onr marriage now, Eva, 
darling?” : 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said. the girl, half. re- 
Inctantly. ‘ Oh, what will’Miss Lexicon and 
the. girls say when they: find Iam gone? You 
will be kind and loving to.me always, Arthur, 
since for your sake I. shall have cut myself 
adrift, perhaps from.every familiar tie.” 

“I could not be. otherwise than kind. and 
loving to you,” he exclaimed, drawing her to- 
wards. him suddenly, and kissing her upon 
lip, cheek, and brow. ‘I love you, Eva—aye, 
a thousand times better’ than Tife itself; and 
mine is not a boy’s. transitory passion, bat the 
deep, lasting love of a man. Whatever my 
faults may be, want of affection for you has no 
place among them.”’ 

‘* And your friends, Arthur ?”’ she inquired, 
timidly. ‘ Will you let themsknow what we 
intend doing?” 

‘“‘ My. friends, child! ’* he repeated, bitterly. 
‘“Thave none, I told you, I think,’ that both 
my parents died long ago. I have only twoor 
three cousins, who ignore my existence, since 
they are rich, while I am miserably poor. No, 
it will not be necessary. for me to send ont 

cards and. cake. Never mind; we shall be 
none the less happy for dispensing with all 
that conventional nonsense. I want nothing 
beyond my sweet little bride,” : 

‘*Tf papa will only forgive us and take you 
into favour, Arthur, I shall be the happiest 
girl in the world.’’ 

“You have not been much with your father 
—yon know but little of him, do you?’ asked 
Glyxdon, abruptly. 

“No; that is what I regret so much,” 
she replied, a sad look dawning. in, her beau- 
"tiful eyes. “Beyond that fortnight in the 
summer—always spent at Penwyr—and an 
occasional flying visit to me here at the col- 
lege, I see nothing of my father. ‘roma child 
I have been bronght. up at school, knowing no 
home life. I believe my father-hag a Govern- 
ment appointment, something in the. Secret 
Service. Hehas almost admitted as much, 


to place, either at home or abroad. That is 
why he cannot have me'with him frequently,” 
A smile, at once compassianate.and ironical, 
curved Arthur Glyndon’s.lips. Ralph Bur. 
lington, the circus-proprietor had, in his love 
for his only child; patmed ‘off a-strange story 
upon ‘her. 
“And when you*meet your father is in. 
variably kind to’you, Hva ?”” he said. 
‘Kind! oh, T-cannot tellyou hew kind, 
He ‘loads*me seers are es ts, he de. 
nies me nothing that'I ‘askhim'for. That is 
why I feel so reluctant to grieve ordeceive him, 
bh 6 he has never spoken harshly tome in his 
life!” 
Arthur Glyndon’ ‘decided im his‘own mind, 
upon hearing this, ‘that if was possible fora 
man to have two Pee — me rem “s dia. 
meétricall posed toveach’ r. ‘Burlington 
the pr eat By 2 searvhe and “Butlington the 
father, did not appear to have many points in 
common. 
“ Run ‘in “now, dearest!’’*he said to the 
lovely girl beside ‘him, or-you may be-missed, 
It would “never ‘do*to*arouse Miss Lexicon's 
suspicions, you know.” 
“Supposing that—jastat fiest—papa shonia 
prove obstinate, and ~réfase’ to’ forgive or’ to 
help us?” suggested Eva, lingering. ‘Is it 
very terrible to be poor, Archie?” 
‘It’s better, of course,’ to be ‘rich,” he re- 
plied, with a langhand a frown. “*Youdon’tsup- 
pose, however; that I'am looking'to your father 
to provide for us?’ He is most unlikely to do so, 
Eva. I haveenough for ‘wants,” he 
continued, speaking ‘more’ to ‘himeelf than to 
her; ‘“and ‘Lady Jane is» good “for fifty 
ineas.” 
“Lady Jane! Who is she?” cried’ Eva. 
““Oh, ‘a former pupil ‘Of “mine,” he said 
coolly, “I trained ;'that is, I*taught her 
nearly - she knows, and she°would help me 
at a pinch.” 
“‘T would rather you did n y to her 
except in case of extreme need,” Eva, half 
inclined to be jealous. 
“Very ‘wéll,'I won't,” he~rejained laugh- 
ingly, as he kisséd her again before: letting 
her go. 
iva returned ‘to ‘the cdilege in a very 
divided ‘frame~of mind. Nmap meta was 
ractising preyed ‘upon , while, “much’as 
Pte loved Arthur Gilyndon; ‘she could not ig- 
nore the fact "that ~she* understood him very 
imperfectly, althoagh about’ to place herself 
and’her fiture happiness in his keeping. 

A’ week later Eva quitted the ‘college early 
one morning, ere even the servants were astir, 
ard met Glyndon in‘ the high road, where he 
was waiting for her-with’a dog-cart. 

‘She thought him unusually: morose and 
silent as they bowled smoothly and rapidly 
along between flowering “hedgerows, from 
which the sun “had not yet kissed off the 
sparkling dew, while all ‘around them the birds 
were singing ploriously. 

“Oh! Arthur; how dreadfal it seems !”’ she 
said, presently, glancing up at him, with 
great; frightened, ‘wistfal ‘eyes, “to be away 
from them*all ‘for everthepeople I have 
known and loved. “How they’ will reproach 
me for leaving them thns!” . 

“(Té isnot too late oe turn bye - you re- 

+ your decision,’” he ré ; coldly. 
ait That is cruel and ‘unlike you,” she ssid. 
with quivering lips. ‘“You’know I did not 
mean that, Arthur.” - : 

“ Porgive me,” he said, throwing his arm 
round’ ‘her waist. “‘I*did-not*wish' to parm 
you, Eva, but I too; have'myserious thoughts 
this morning.” 

After that he ‘roused himeelf with an effort 
and drew stch-a “tdionlous‘sketch of Miss 
Minerva Lexicon’s horror ‘and amazement 
‘upon discovering the-absence of both oer 
and ‘drawing: master, thaf Eva'was compel! 
to laugh at it, and@'to dismiss all gloomy fears 
and forebodings. 

An ‘hour Wher they: ‘were’ made man and 
wife, in a little whitewashed village church, by 
an old ch n, ‘who' took everything for 
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Kneeling there, before the altar, with the 
sun streaming in through the one stained-glass 
window upon the quaint monumental efiigies, 
Eva Barlington. gave herself to the man who 
had won her love, fully conscious of the 
solemn, binding nature of the oath she was 
taking, which, unfortunately, is not the case 
with all brides. 

When they had signed the register, and 
shaken hands with the clergyman, they got 
into the dog-cart again, and drove off, Eva 
very subdued and thonghtfal. 

“Tt must have been my fancy,” she said, 
placing her hand upon her busband’s sleéve ; 
“bat I thought I heard you mention “three 
names instead of two, at the altar, Arthur, 
only I could not catch the last. Was it 
fancy ?"” 

“Of course,” he réplied promptly. ‘My 
name is Arthur Glyndon, short and concise. 
Aplain man doesn’t require three names in 
making his way through the world, does he? 
What a fanciful little goose it is.” 

“And now we -are going straight to my 
father ?” she said, interrogatively. ‘‘ His last 
letter was addressed from the Fountain Hotel, 
Scarborough. Oh, I hope he is still there— 
that we shall find him at once, and ‘get it 
over.’ 

Ashadow ‘rested upon Arthur Glyndon’s 
handsome face, and he made his’ bride no.im- 
mediate reply. 

At that moment he was feeling afraid of 
her—yes, actually afraid of her. The fair, 
girlish creature in the dove-coloured dress and 
straw-hat trimmed with a wreath of wild 
roses now sitting beside him, striving to read 
his face with her clear, candid eyes, was 
stronger than he by virtue of her innocence, 
her unsuspecting trust and love. 

He was her hero now, her king, but a few 
hours later and she would tarn away from 
him in shuddering rise and wounded, 
outraged love, ‘to seek refuge, perhaps, in her 
father’s arms, if they were still open to 


her. 

Rather than open her eyes to the bitter 
trath—rather than stab her to the heart in’so 
doing and forfeit’ her love, whith had become 
8 precjous to him—Arthur Glyndon ‘was 
willing, nay, eager, to forego his cherished 
scheme of ‘vengeance against Ralph Bar- 


lington, but‘if was not ‘to be. He had set 
forces in motion which he was powerless’ to 
check or control. 

“Eva, darling!” he said gently, ‘will you 
for my sake relinquish this ‘idea of goingat 
once to your father, to inform’ him of “our 
matriage?. I have a reason—an important 
one—in making this request to-you, Let us 
wait a month or two, going to Folkestone for 
the present, instead of Scarborongh. Do, for 
my sake, consent! ”’ 

Eva burst into a storm of tears. 

“Oh, Arthur ! you—you mised to:take 
me to him!” she , reproachfuily. 
“Think how unhappyand anxious he will be 
when Miss Minerva. sends to tell him that.I 
am missing—that I have runaway? -L must go 
to him and ask him to forgive meif\I am to 
enjoy any peace of mind, .Why.should: you so 
much dread. meeting him?” 

“I dread. the interview lesson my own 
accoant than yours,” said Glyndon. ‘Did 
you leave a.note behind ;you, or-nos,.at-the 
college 2”? 

“Yes; I left, a. noteon: my dressing-table, 
addressed to Miss Minerva.” , 

“And in it.you stated that you.were about 
to marry me?” 

“ Yes,”? : 

“My name alone \will,.suffice to reveal 
everything.to:him,’’ nattered. Glyndon. ‘“He 
Will soon be on our-tvack. Better to face him 
a once than: to. postpone the evil day. And 
yet, Heaven only knows how I am to bear.the 
sight of her +misery,,which. I shall ‘have 
caused! “You insiat. upon going straight to 
your father.then, Eva? ’’-he said sadly. ‘* You 
Will not be gnided. by me?” 

“Not in, thismaiter. .1, must and-will, see 


Arthur,” she pleaded, ‘'for being so wilful. 
In everything else I wili obey you blindly, but 
I cannot allow him to remain in suspense and 
anxiety |” 

‘*Very well, you shall go to him,” said 
Glyndon ; ‘‘only remember, Eva, if the inter- 
view causes you lasting pain and unhappiness, 
that I implored you not to. go. Remember, 
also, whatever my original motive may have 
been in wooing you, that I love you dearly 
now. For Heaven's sake, remember that! ”’ 

‘““What do you mean? What is it-that you 
fear?” she asked, wonderingly. 

‘You will: know -ere ‘long,’ he said. un- 
satisfactorily, as the. dog-cart ‘stopped in front 
of the country station, and, jamping down 
himself, he helped her to alight. ‘‘Just one 
kiss, love, there is no one looking, and this is 
our wedding-day. Let us make the.most of 
it while it lasts!” 


CHAPTER V. 


Artnur Guynpon had kept -himeself well 
posted up in the movements of Burlington’s 
Royal Circus and-Hippodrome during his stay 
at Leamington. 

He knew it was then performing at. Scar- 
borough, hence.the paternal letter dated from 
the Fountain Hotel which Eva had. lately re- 
ceived. 

The newly-married pair had a carriage to 
themselves.right throughout the journey. More 
than once Arthur Glyndon was on the point 
of making a full confession to his young wife 
as-they went -along, instead of waiting until 
“he stood face to face with her father. 

But his.courage failed him ere he could 
utter the self-incriminating words. For the 
‘first time in his chequered career Glyndon 
was guilty of cowardice. | 

Had it been a.man in question he would 
not have shrank from the erdeal, however 

ainful; but.a girl, and that’ girl his. wife, 
“loving him, passionately, trusting him blindly, 
how could he undeceive her and reveal hisown 
duplicity, the evil motive that had first drawn 
him towards her? 

In the face of such a revelation concerning 
the past dare he-hope that: she -would believe 
in ‘his present. love for her, which, Heaven 
knows, was genuine enough? ‘Would not 
indignation and distrust supersede .every 
warmer feeling in her breast towards him? 

When they reached Scarborough she was 
- still-in blissful ignorance respecting her hus- 
band’s antecedents and his.lately severed con. 
nection with her father. 

She‘felf both surprised and-sorry, though, 
wwhen she heard Glyndon tell the.cabman to 
take them to the Harp instead of the Foun- 
tain Hotel. 

“Why not let us stay at the same hotel 


with papa?’’ she asked, quickly. ‘I should so | 


much prefer it, Arthur.” 
“Oh, I always stay at the Harp when I pay 


borough, among others Burlington's Hippo- 
drome, would soon be opening’their doors. 

As soon as the. newly-married pair ‘had 
dined, Eva by this time in a. state.of repressed 
excitement almost unbearable—-expressed a 
wish to go to her father. 

‘‘Why not wait until to-morrow?’ sug- 
gested Glyndon, aware that Ralph: Barling- 
ton must ere now have left the hotel for the 
circus, 

‘*No, oh, no! I would far rather. get the 
interview over,” said Eva, imploringly,; ‘and 
at once. Miss Lexicon may have sent:him o 
telegram, and, if so, how miserable he must: be 
feeling. How wicked and deceitfui he must 
deem'me! Dear Archie, take me to 
him without any delay. -If:I were only quite 
sure that he is still at the Fountain Hotel!” 

‘He is!” said.Glyndon,.curtly. ‘I ‘have 
already ascertamed that! ” 

“Oh, I am:so glad!” she exclaimed, ‘ that 
removes one fear,’and ‘for -the rest—well, I 
cannot imagine papa being -angry ‘with -me. 
From kim. I have met with: nothing but. love 
and tenderness. Archie, yow foolish fellow,-I 
believe you positively dread. meeting ‘your 
father-in-law.” 

‘*] dread nothing but.the:loss of ;your: love, 
Eva, my wife, my darling !’’. he sadd,*‘boarsely. 

‘“‘ The loss of. my love!’’ she repeated, in alk 
amazement. ‘ Why, Arthur, you cannot 
know what you are saying. Icoald not help 
loving you were I.to.try. -If, you. were te 
break my heart, its last’ beat: would . be . full of 
love for you. Iamnot one of 'those-women 
who love to order, as. it were—whom a little 
thing can render cold. and unforgiving. You 
are part of myself,.and . naught. save death 
can ever come between. us.” 

Her liquid hazel eyes. were raised to his as. 
she spoke, full of sweet tremulous; love-light, 
and implicit confidence in the-man of her 
choice. 

Stooping down abruptly Arthur Glyndon 
crushed the warm golden hair against ‘his 
check, and. rained -kisses upon his girl-bride’s 
lovely face. 

Her clinging, passionate .devotion -was. 
already becoming his. sorest punishment. He 
had mp the treasure.only to lose it. 

“You wish to see your father to-night;. 
you will not. even -wait until ‘to-morrow, 
Eva?” he-said, miserably. 

‘*No, let us go at once...A painful thing 
should never be deferred,.and he.will not.prove 
half so. formidable as;you imagine.” 

Without a word he prepared) to.accompany 





her. 
‘Tt is not far from here,’”’ he said,.:as they 
quitted.the hotel. “I know the way; and: we 


‘can. easily walk.” 


Ten minutes brought.them to the cirous, 
with. its numerous outbuildings. Eva glanced 
at ber husband in. mute.ingniry. 

‘We shall find your father inside,” he said. 

“In the eircus:? .Had we better not.wait 


| until he comes out, and let.the interview take 


a,fiying visit to Scarborough,” he replied,' place at his hotel? Arthur,’ grasping his 
leaning back in the cab, his face well in the arm convnisively, as her. eyes rested. upon the 
shade. ‘It’s—it’s a.comfortable house, Eva, ! scarlet and gold letters over the’, prineipal 
and I don’t know mech of the Fountain. entrance, gaily . advertising ‘:Burlington’s 
Perhaps it will be as well for us not to, give Royal Circus, and Hippodrome,” “ What. ics 


your father too much of. our society at first— 


to. throw. ourselves-at his head, as it were, by , 


-gelecting the same hotel.” 
“T hope he is still here,”-said the girl, 
earnestly, her little hands clas upon -her 


EBB. her eyes full of suspenseful yearning. 
ew. 


hen once we have seen him and told him 
all the worst will be over. Oh, he must for- 
give us! He could not harden his heart 
against us for long. however angry he may be 
at first, could he, Archie?”’ 
‘I don’t suppose Mr. Burlington will refuse 
to forgive you, dear,” was the evasive reply. 





| 
| 
' 
! 
' 


t 


‘¢ Well.then, since we are one. now, Archie, 
the. forgiveness must include you as well,”’ 
said Eva, laughing nervously at her own little 
joke. 

. It was evening when they found themselves 


" gafely landed at their hotel, and the various 


him without. delay. Dou’é be angry with.me, places of amusement then delighting Scar- 


the meaning of that? It-is. my name ‘and 
‘gs.’ 

“ Eva, there is a.double surprise instore for 
yon, poor child, ands very:sad one,” he said, 
compassionately, wishing—+oh! how vainly—his 
own vengeful.work undone. » ‘‘.I ought to have 

repared you for it,. but. I: lacked the .courage. 

our father has deceived,you, with regard. to 
hia-social, status. He,is simply ‘Ralph Bur- 
lington, the proprietor.of the largest travelling 
circus throughout England. His berth under 
Government never existed, save in bis. own 
imagination.” 

She turned so pale that he.feared.she was 
about tofaint. There was more strength.in 
her natura, however, than he had given her 
credit for. 

“ My father a circus-proprietor |!’ she said 
blankly, ‘‘ not a gentleman of 
possessed of ample means! 
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allowed me to grow up under such a false 
impression—to fill such a false position?” 

** Your mother was a lady,’’ he explained, 
briefly ; ‘‘and your father wished you to be 
ander no disadvantage in society as you grew 
up, owing to his profession. I believe his 
motive in deceiving you was a kindly one.” 

“You knew,” she faltered, ‘and yet you 
did not tell me.” 

‘*T had my reasons for remaining silent. 
Eva, after this you will not seek to see your 
father to-night amidst his professional sur- 
roundings—you could not bear it.” 

‘* Yes, I will see him,” she persisted. “I 
muet accustom myself to the trath. Oh! if 
he had not hidden it from me so long!” 

Surprised at the self-possession which high- 
breeding enabled her to evince under such 
painfal circumstances, in mortal dread of the 
revelation, the disclosure closely affecting him- 
self, yet awaiting her, Arthur Glyndon drew 
his wife’s arm through his arm, and led her 
towards the circus-tent. 

As they entered it by a side door a large 
ferocious ugly bull dog belonging to Ralph 
Barlington, came running towards them. Eva 
shrank back in affright. 

** Don’t be afraid, miss," said a groom who 
happened to be passing at the time. “Tom 
won't hurt you; he's thorongh bred, and a 
well.bred dawg is like a well-bred man, for 
the matter of that. He knows how to behave 
hisself in genteel company, and he knows how 
to take care of hisself when anybody inter- 
feres with him. Why!" recognising Eva's 
escort, “ blest if it ain't Mr. Glyndon come 
back again! Glad to see you, sir.” 

This unexpected recognition of her husband 
by one of thecircus people caused Eva a fresh 
pang of surprise and terror. What could be 
the meaning of it all? she asked herself 
wildly. Was everyone in league to cheat and 
deceive her? 

She felt sick and giddy, almost uncertain as 
to her own identity as Glyndon led her along 
the dim, draughty, circular passage. 

Ere she could question him anew a curtain 
screening one of the entrances to the ring was 
raised, admitting a stream of light, and a boy 
in acrobat'’s dress came out, having finished 
his performance, closely followed by 4 tall 
man in ordinary tweed clothing. 

“Three times to-night you contrived to 
blander, young man,” said Ralph Burlington, 
savagely, boxing the boy’s ears until they 
rangagain. ‘ Yon’re fit for nothing but a 

nny show ata fair. Be a little more care. 

al to-morrow, or I’ll make you smart for it 
—dy’e hear?” 

As the boy ran past her, sobbing, Eva 
regarded his assailant, whom she had not re- 
cognised, with flashing, indignant eyes. Then, 
as Ralph Barlington turned sharply round, 
she uttered a low-voiced exclamation—it was 
her father ! 

Desirious of shielding her if he could, 
Arthur Glyndon stepped forward, 

“Hallo, Glyndon!” exclaimed the circus- 
proprietor, half defiantly, yet not without a 
conciliatory ring in his voice. ‘*S» you've 
thought better of it, and come back to us 
again, have you?” 

After her trainer's abrupt departure Lady 
Jane had refused her food, and gone through 
her performance very badly indeed with a 
total stranger. Ralph Burlington regretted 
this the more since Lady Jane's “‘business "had 
always been a favourite feature with the 
audience. If Glyndon liked to overlook that 
blow and join on again, why—he might. 

“I have brought my wife with me,” said 
Glynden, his voice sounding strange and 
hard. ‘ She wished to see you, Mr. Burling- 
ton, otherwise I should not have been here to- 
night.” 

‘“* Your wife, eh!’’ repeated Ralph Burling- 
ton, glancing in Eva’s direction. ‘So you 
ran away to get married, did you? Is the 
lady a professional? If so I may be able to 
offer her an engagement.”’ 

* Father!’ 


Eva utter the one word as she 





stepped forward and confronted him. It was 
enough, however. The swarthy hue forsook 
Ralph Barlington’s face; he staggered back 
against a wooden partition, his whip falling 
from his hand. 

‘Eva! Good heavens! 
here?” he gasped. 

“T wanted to ask your forgiveness,” she 
replied mournfully, “for having married 
without your consent. I did not expect to 
find you thus, to be so suddenly enlightened 
with regard to your real profession, father. 
It—it overcame me a little at first. I wish 
you had not concealed the truth from me so 
long. Oh father,’’ as he remained silent, staring 
blankly at her, ‘‘ you will not refuse to forgive 
me for leaving the college and becoming Mr. 
Glyndon’s wife. We were married only this 
morning.” 

“* His wife!"’ repeated Ralph Barlington in 
low, hoarse tones, grasping his daughter’s 
wrist as he spoke; ‘‘did I hear you aright? 
His wife?” 

Yes," 

Like a wild beast in its fury the circus- 
master turned upon Arthur Glyndon. 

“You villain, oh! you villain!" he gasped. 
‘‘ So this is your revenge?” 

“Call it what you like,’’ said Glyndon, 
sternly, ‘‘but spare her. I alone am to blame 
for what has occurred. She is my wife; nothing 
can alter that fact, Ralph Barlington!”’ 

‘“* Arthur—father !" exclaimed the terrified 
girl. “ You knoweach other! What is this 
about revenge? Oh! tell me the meaning of 
it all, or I shall lose my reazon!” 

The unusual scene, the sound of voices, had 
attracted many of the artistes belonging to the 
circus to the spot. They were listening wide- 
eyei and open-monthed to the exciting, 
highly-interesting conversation being carried 
on. Jimmy Waters was there, and the 
acrobats, and Mdlle. Montmorenci, with 
several young ladies airily attired for riding 
in the ring, not to mention the performing 
dogs in scarlet coats and little cocked hats. 
Not to such a motley audience had Eva Bar- 
lington expected to relate the story of her 
wooing. 

** Eva, what do you know of this man you 
have married?” demanded Ra'ph Barlington 
“ Unhappy girl, how did he first become ac- 
quainted with you?” 

“At the college. He has been drawing- 
master there for the last five months,’’ she 
replied, wondering why Arthur remained so 
silent, standiag there with bowed head and 
folded arms. ‘‘ You—you do not know any- 
thing against him, father, save his poverty, 
which he told me of before we were married ? 
You will forgive us both, since we love each 
other so well.” 

‘* Love!” exclaimed Burlington, the veins 
in his forehead swelling as if they would 
burst. ‘ Disobedient, wilful girl, you need no 
sorer punishment than that which you have 
brought upon yourself in marrying that man. 
I see it all. He sought you out—by what 
means I cannot tell—and made you his wife 
in order that he might be revenged upon me. 
Six months ago he was in my employ as a 
professional. He proved insolent and incom- 
petent, words passed bet ween us, and I struck 
him. He disappeared that night, vowing 
vengeance against me; but I little thought 
what shape it would take. To marry you, to 
bring you here, to ruin your life and all my 
hopes connected with it—the villain! I could 
kill him where he stands! He married you 
for hate—not love!” 

A cry broke from the girl’s lips, the agony 
in her brown eyes as she raised them to her 
husband's face he never forgot. 

‘** Arthur—tell me—is this true? ” she asked, 
brokenly. 


What brings yoa 


‘“‘ Listen to my version of the matter before | h' 
you condemn me, Eva,” he said, er oases 
“It is true that—although a gentleman b 
birth and education—I had fallen low enoug 
to accept an engagement with your father. 
It is not true that I proved either insolent or 
incompetent. He disliked me for some reason, 





es 


and he treated me with the utmost coarsenegg 
and brutality. 

**A small debt I had contracted gave hin 
additional power over me. At last he struck 
me, while retaining possession of the valuab!, 
horse which enabled me to gain a living, [| 
could bear no more—TI left him. 

‘“* While my passion was at its. heizht som2on, 
informed me of your existence—of the manner 
in which you had been brought up to consider 
yourself a lady, well connected, of your father’s 
exceeding love for you. 

‘**T determined, if possible, to punish him fo; 
the misery he had inflicted upon me throu) 
his child. I went to Leamington with the 
idea of winning you and making you my wits, 
irrespective of what you might be like in 
person or disposition ; bent only on revenge, 
But that did not last. I grew to love you for 
yourself alone, as I had never loved any 
woman before. Your beauty and gentleness 
aroused my better nature. I could not re. 
nounce you then. 

“At this moment I solemnly declare that you 
are unspeakably dear to me, Eva. For your 
sake—to spare you this disclosure—I was ever 
willing to forego my cherished scheme of repri. 
sal. Remember how, only this morning, Lim. 
plored you not to come here, but you insisted, 
and I had to give way. 

‘ Eva, if [have sinned greviously against yor 
it was under terrible provocation, and sine: 
then I have bitterly repented. If everything 
else about me is false my love for yon ia 
genuine. Darling, you will forgive me, you 
must!” 

He strove to take her hand, bat she with. 
drew it hastily from him. 

‘*My heart is broken!” she moaned, then 
fell fainting at her father's feet. 

Ralph Barlington raised her-hastily, while 
the women present applied restoratives. Then, 
as soon as a cab could be fetched, he went 
away in it with his daughter to the Fountain 
Hotel, Arthur Glyndon making no attempt to 
follow them. 

He returned to his hotel a miserable man, 
while tongues wagged freely at the circus, dis- 
cussing the romantic incident, pitying Eva, 
blaming Glyndon, yet holding Ralph Bar. 
lington responsible for what had occurred. 

And Ralph? He sat by his daughter's 
couch, divided between passionate anger, and 
sorrow rendered none the less bitter through 
the consciousness that he had treated Glyn. 
don very badly once. 

In return, all his love-prompted deceit had 
been exposed, his plans for his only child's 
future hopelessly destroyed. 

She was Glyndon’s wife, curse him! and 
Glyndon was a beggar. The shock to Eva 
contained in the double disclosure had been 
a terrible one. 

For a girl, priding herself upon her good 
lineage, reared amidst aristocratic surround. 
ings and acquaintances, to learn that her 
father was only a circus-proprietor, her hus- 
band a professional lately in his employ, was, 
to say the least of it, overwhelming. 

Yet her love had suffered even more than 
her pride. Arthur Glyndon, in spite of the 
deceit he had practised, was dear to her 43 
ever. 

It was the assertion proceeding from het 
father that hatred, not love, had induced hia 
to marry her which had wounded her most. 
Could. she but have believed Arthur Glyndon, 
when he swore that he loved her dearly, half 
the sting would have been taken from het 
trouble at once. 

“ Are you an with me, father?” she 
whispered, drawing his face down to hers. 
After all he was her father, and she had ex- 
perienced nothing but love and kindness from 


im. 

“ Not with you, child,” was the reply, “ but 
with him. You were so young, so ignorant 0 
the world, Eva, and you had no mother to 
guide you. I wanted you brought upasa lady ; 
that is why you were not allowed to know any: 
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my plans ! Let him keep away from me, or I 
_[ghall kill him, Eva!” 

She shuddered convulsively. 

“Father, you must not say that,” she pro- 
tested, earnestly. ‘I love him—I love him as 
dearly as ever. It may be wrong and foolish, 
pat I cannot help it. If anything should 
happen to Arthur—to my husband—it would 
iil me. Oh! if I could but feel certain that 
he loves me, ever so little, in return! ” 

And Ralph Burlington, perceiving how 
thoroughly Glyndon had the girl’s happiness 
in his keeping, hated his son-in-law more 
fiercely than ever. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Astnor GLYNDoN, pacing moodily up and 
down his room at the Harp Hotel, alone upon 
his wedding night, was hardly a man to be 


envied. 

He had avenged himself fully upon Ralph 
Barlington for past insults, and yet of the 
two men perhaps Arthur Glyndon was the 
nore miserable that night. 

He enjoyed his triumph over the circus- 
proprietor so much that presently, tired of 
walking to and fro, he flung himself into a 
chair by the table and buried his face in his 
hands, great, tearless sobs shaking him from 
head to foot as he fhought over it 

“Oh, Eva, my wife, my darling! if to-night’s 
work could but be undone!” he exclaimed, 
miserably. ‘‘It has turned your love for me 
into hatred—your joy into lasting sorrow. 
That look as you ehrank away from me— 
shall I ever forget it? It will haunt me to 
my dying day in its agony of wounded love 
and dawning horror. And he, your father, 
will do his utmost to blacken me in your sight. 
to widen the gulf already yawning wide 
between us. ButI cannot, I will not, giveyou 
ap without another effort to win your forgive- 
ness, to regain your love. Apart from you 
existence would be well-nigh unendurable. 
Eva, you must, you shall forgive me yet!”’ 

He went to bed with the firm intention of 
obtaining an interview with his young wife 
upon the morrow, no matter what obstacles 
her father might place in the way, and plead- 
ing his own cause. 

He would implore her to return to him, 
to judge him legs severely, to afford him an 
opportunity of atoning for that wrong act 
recently committed. 

Surely his great love ought to carry some 
weight with it, and induce her to forgive 
him? If she refused, well, in that case, he 
would leave England—never to return. 

Arthur Glyndon had fallen into an uneasy 
dream-haunted slumber when a loud shouting 
below in the street caused him to spring up 
quickly and rush to the window. 

There was a dull red glare in the sky about 
half-a-mile away, a3 it seemed to him, while 
columns of smoke were rising above the 
housetops in that direction. 

Dressing himself hurriedly Arthur Glyndon 
vent downstairs. It was two o'clock in the 
Morning, yet everyone at the Harp was astir. 
Those terrible cries of “Fire! Fire!” the 
ninging of the alarm-bell, and the rumble of 
the fire engine as it dashed by on its way to 
the ecene of conflagration, had drawn them 
all from their beds like magis. 

“Where is the fire?” asked Glyndon, of a 
coatless waiter, still half-asleep. 

“Not quite sure, sir; but I believe it's at 
the Fotntain Hotel,” replied the carpet- 
totter. “The boots has gone to make in- 
quiries, and——_”’ 

But ere he could finish his sentence Arthur 
Glyndon had started off like a madman in 
the direction of the Fountain, leaving the 
Waiter staring after him open-mouthed. 
he Fountain on fire, and the woman he 
oved staying~“there with her father! A 
sickening dread lest she should be in danger 
‘ook possession of Glyndon as he tore through 


bencntreets intervening between him and the 





Until that moment he had not realised how 
unspeakably dear and precious his girl-wife 
was to him, 

Confasion dire confounded awaited him at 
the Fountain. It was a very large hotel, and 
at the first alarm of fire the visitors staying 
in it had hurried down to the hall in every 
possible variety of costume. 

Many had left such trifles as hair and teeth 
upstairs in the privacy of their own rooms. 
One gentleman had descended airily clad in 
his night-shirt and a dress coat which he had 
caught up as the first thing that came to 
hand. 

The fire had broken out in one of the cor- 
ridors, and was steadily gaining ground. The 
great staircase would scon be impassable, the 
firemen’s strenuous efforts harly seemed to 
tell upon the flames. 

Amidst the mob of visitors and servants 
assembled in the hall, ready to rush out should 
the fire spread, Arthur Glyndon searched in 
vain for Eva. 

Pushing in amongst the half-demented men 
and women he ran against Ralph Burlington 
in the act of making frantic inquiries about 
his daughter. 

He could not discover from anyone the 
number of her room, or the corridor in which 
it was situated. 

“Eval Good heavens! where is she?” 
shouted Glyndon in his ear. 

“She has not come down with the rest,” 
cried Ralph, wildly, forgetful of all save his 
child's peril. ‘And none of these fools can 
tell me which is herroom. Presently, it will 
be too late to save her !"’ 

‘*Ts she here in her own name or mine?” 
asked Glyndon, grasping the maddened man 
by the arm. 

“ Her own.”’ 

“‘ Miss Burlington's room,” he said, loudly. 
making his voice heard above the surrounding 
din. ‘“‘ Does anyone here know the number of 
it?” 

‘“‘Namber 57, third corridor,” replied a 
frightened chambermaid. 

. A groan burst from Ralph Burlington's 

ips. 

oe It’s next to the one on fire,” he exclaimed, 
making a dash for the smoke-wreathed stair- 
case; ‘* but I'll save her, or perish in the at- 
a "he 
“«Tt’s certain death,” cried a dozen voices, 
while a dozen hands held him back, ‘“ You 
must not go.” 

“No, but I will,’’ said Arthur Glyndon, ere 
the circus-proprietor could shake off his 
friendly detainers. ‘The right is mine, Bur- 
lington,” clutching his hand for a second ; 
“T’ll save Eva, or die with her, as a man 
should do when his wife is in question.” 

Ere they could prevent him doing so Glyn- 
don had rushed up the staircase, and become 
lost to. sight amidst the smoke that enshrouded 
it. 

His eyes pricked and smarted terribly, little 
tongues of flame darted throngh the smoke at 
him as he went, The firemen, some of whom 
were inside the building, playing upon the 
flames, called after him, warningly, as he hur- 
ried past them, but Glyndon took no heed. 

The entrance to the third corridor was 
fairly alight. Dashing through the smoke and 
flame, a water-saturated handkerchief over 
his mouth and nostrils, Glyndon entered it, 
calling loudly upon Eva. There was a little 
more air here, but the gas had gone cut, and 
the numbers upon the doors undistinguish- 
able. 

To his delight, a door half way down the 
corridor opened suddenly, and Eva's voice re- 
sponded to his call. 

Clad in her dressing-gown, her golden hair 
falling around her in shining waves, she ran 
out to meet her husband. 

“Oh, Arthur! save me, save me!’ she 
cried, clinging wildly to him in her fright. 

“ I came on purpose,” he said coolly, in the 
attempt to reassure her. ‘There is no time 
to be lost,” he continued, snatching a blanket 
from the bed and wrapping it round her. 





‘* Your father! oh, he is all right, downstairs 
with the rest. He wanted to come after you, 
but I chose to come myself. Now, Eva, shut 
your eyes, and trust yourself wholly to me.” 

He hurried her towards the entrance to the 
corridor, but a choking volame of smoke and 
flame drove them back again. Even in that 
short time the stairs had become impassable, 
and the corridor, burning fiercely at one end, 
a perfect trap in which they were impri- 
soned. 

‘* Weare too late—we must try the window,’ 
said Glyndon, going back to Eva’s room; “ it 
is the only cha.ce now.” 

The room looked upon a side street, and it 
was about thirty-seven feet from the ground. 
Eva stood there in silence, watching her hus- 
band with fascinated eyes, as, after shutting 
the door to keep out as much smoke as possi- 
ble, he tore down the blind cords, and knotted 
the. bedclothes together to form a rope. 

“ Arthur, what are you going to do?” she 
asked presently. 

‘*T am going to lower you and myself from 
this window,” he replied, still working hard at 
his ous ; ‘since the fire-escape does not seem 
at all likely to tarn up intime. It is not half 
so dangerous as you think for, Eva. You 
have only to cling to me like grim death, and 
the thing is done.” 

‘** You have imperilled your own life in the 
attempt to save mine,” she said, speaking 
quietly, in spite of her terror. 

“That is not much fora man who loves 
his wife as I love you to do,” was the re- 
joinder. “Ah!” regretfully. ‘I thought it 
wasn’t long enough. Stay here, Eva. I’m 
only going into the next room.” 

He went, and returned again a'most directly, 
with more blind cords and a great heap of 
bedclothes. Having finished his rope, he at- 
tached one end of it firmly to the bars of the 
grate, then going to the window, flung it wide 
open, and paid his rope out carefally. 

A roar of many voices floated up to him, 
but he paid no heed to it. Cool and collected 
as ever, he wrap the blanket tightly round 
his young wife's tremblirg form, then tied her 
to him by means of the window cords. 

‘Pat your arms round my neck, and don’sé 
look down,” he said briefly. ‘‘ Eva,’’ with a 
sudden change of tone, ‘‘ have you forgiven 
me? Do you believe now in the sincerity of 
my love? If they are the last words that I 
am ever to utter in this world I tell you that 
I love you. Had I loved you lessI should 
have refused to allow you to marry me when 
it eame to the point; but I could not give you 
up—you had grown so dearto me. Do you 
credit me with speaking the truth—now ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” she murmured, the knowledge of his 
love affording her intense joy even in that su- 
preme moment, ‘I shall never doubt your 
love again. It is mine, and mine alone! ” 

*« And—darling—I am forgiven?” 

Her lips were pressed to his by way of 
reply. 

‘«T was never angry with you, Arthur, only 
grieved and fearful lest you had married me 
from vengeful motives only. Now that I am 
sure of your love I care for nothing else. I 
feel brave and strong.” 

He kissed her again as they stood upon the 
window-sill, and bade her remember his in- 
structions. The flameswere leaping out from 
the windows below as they began their perilous 
descent. 

‘* At least we shall die together,” whispered 
the girl, hiding her pale face upon his breast. 
Oh! Arthur, you have no blanket round you!’’ 

‘It would prevent me from using my arms,” 
he replied, with a glad sense of victory already 
gained. ‘Hold tight, little woman. Now!” 

Hand over hand, sailor fashion, Arthur 
Glyndon went down his improvised rope, 
which bore its double burden well. 

It was a fearful descent, anxiously watched 
by those below. The smoke and flame seemed 
to swallow them up occasionally. 

Eva, protected by the blanket, suffered less. 
Arthur Glyndon could hardly avoid loosing his 
hold of the rope now and then, in the pain he 
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endared, while the. dread lest it should be | 


burnt through ere they reached the ground 
Was) uppsrmost in his mind. 

Oaly a few minutes, yet they seemed like 
so many ages, fraught with: awful «peril and 
suspense, while two human beings passed 
through a burning fiery furnaece.on their way 
to life and. safety. 

Oaly a. few minutes, yet as long as they 


lived Arthur and Hva Glyndon never forgot | 


them. 

Two tall ladders ‘had been placed. against 
the side of the hotel. A man was mounted on 
each, ready to aid Glyndon: as soon) as ‘he 
came within reach with his burden. 

A roar from the crowd greeted them as they 
slewly descended, supporting the half-insen- 
sible forms.between-them. 

Their escape had not been effected a moment 
teo soon. Already fiames were bursting from 
the windowof Hva’s room. 

Ralph, Barlington, who had witnessed the 
descent, cut the cords that bound hisdanghter 
to Arthur Glyndon, and clasped cher in his 
arms. 

She: had fainted through fright. Otherwise, 
save for being slightly singed and. blackened, 
she had eseaped uninjured, thanks to ‘the: pro- 
tecting blanket. 

Arthur Glyndon, however, was badly burnt. 
The trio had not reached the Harp Hotel ere 
the fire-escape.arrived, too:late to assist Glyn- 
don and Eva in eseaping, bat nottoo late to 
aid others, who, throngh delaying. too long, 
had found the staircase:impassable. 

As soon as Eva recovered consciousness) she 
sat up.and asked for her husband. 

‘“* He is being dooked: after: upstairs,” said 
Ralph Burlington. . 

‘Is -he badly hurt 2?’ she: cried, fearfally. 

“ Beverely, I believe, but not dangerously,’’ 
replied her father. ‘' The doctor is :dressmg 
his wounds:‘now. It is notnecessary for you 
to go to him, Eva.” 

‘Not necessary / she re “Father, 
can you forget that he has juet: proved his 
love for me by saving my life?’ 

“Bat for his unpardonable condact you 
would not have been placed in any danger,”’ 
said Ralph Burlington, with pitiless logic. 

His feelings towards Arthur were of a mixed 
natare. He was still ferociously angry with 
him for having married his:daughter and 
ruined all his plans for ‘her future, while he 
could but experience aome gratitude, since 
Glyndon had saved ‘Eva's life: at the risk of 
his own. 

The next few days were spent by Eva, at 
her husband's bed-side. Arthur Glyndon’s 
burns gave him severe pain; yet the ‘recon- 
ciliation effected by means of the fire between 
himself and his girl-bride ‘more than com- 
pensated him forall his sufferings.. To have 
Eva with him, narsing and ‘waiting upon 
him, to know that he had regained her love 
and confidence, was blissful tohim. She bad 
heard the worst, and still they were together ! 

A few days afterwards a dapper little man 
called, introduced himself as a solicitor, and 
informed Glyndon of the death:of his cousins, 
adding,— 

‘Their decease places you in possession of 
both title and estate,’’ said the solicitor; ‘‘as 
next-of-kin. You are Lord Ormsby, with an 
income of something like thirty thousand 
a@ year.” ‘ 

‘*‘Lord Ormsby!” echoed Eva, while’ Ral 
Barlington clung to the rail .at the foot of the 
bed to support himself. The news had made 
him giddy. 

“‘ Not bad:that:for a circus a7 tiste, eh, Eva?” 
said: Glyndon, looking up at his young wife 
tenderly. ‘Sorry as I am for my cousins, I 
am glad to have something worth offering you 
at last, my darling. The~title your father 
coveted for you and ‘the fortune will both be 
yours as my wife!” 

‘I cannot understand!’ she exclaimed, 
confasedly. ‘It ds all so strange and un- 
expected |'”” 

Ralph Burlington remained silent. 

“ Let:me:explain,’” Arthur went on. ‘My 





real name is or was Arthur Glyndon Fitz- 
gerald. My father was the -younger'son of a 
peer. Both he and my mother died when I 
wasa child. I dropped the Fitzgerald:after 
getting into'a row at colleges, and being cut by 
my family. Since then I have led a ‘wild, 
adventurons life, with no private source of 
income to fall back upon. °Iowas-very hard-up, 
indeed, when I joined your troupe, Burlington. 
But for the untimely death ‘of my cousins I 
should have remained hard-up’to the end of 
the chapter—for they would never ‘have helped 
me, Now that Iam ina position to gratify 
your ambition with regard to your daughter, 
will you shake hands and consent ‘to let by- 
gones be: bygones?" 

Ralph. Barlington did shake: hands, but in 
rather a shamefaced' fashion. 

Lord and Lady Ormsby had not long been 
established at Ormsby Park ere Burlington's 
Royal Circus‘and Hippodrome became «a thing 
of the past. In deference to. hia son-in-law’s 
wishes Ralph disposed of it. He visits his 
daughter occasionally—he has the Zood sense 
not'to come too often—and he'is always made 
weloome by Arthur for his 'wife’s sake, Riches 
and their responsibilities have sobered Lord 
Ormesby ; and he fills his exalted position well, 
his beautifal. wife—thanks to her superior 
education—ably seconding him. 

They are popular throughout the county ; 
are actually in love with each other still, while 
Lady Jane, enjoying a comfortable stall in the 
Ormsby stables, is a great’ pet with the boys 
and girls springing up around them as the 
years goby. 

[THE END,] 








FACETIA. 


A syoxe-stack.—A package of cigarettes. 

A votume of smoke—The ‘history..of Shef- 
field. 

Buveneann's trade was evidently that of a 
belle hanger. 

Tire man who sows toffy seldom'reaps 2 crop 
of sugar-cane. 

‘¢T rurnx I catch your drift,” asthe man re- 
marked when the avalanche fell from the eaves 
far‘above him. 

To stand well,in the eyes of the ladies it 
is only necessary to give them your.seat ina 
street-car. 

Oxp. bachelor patient: ‘ Doctor, I feel. mis- 
erable in mind and ‘body. ‘What shall I take:?’ 
Doctor (graffly): ‘‘ Take a wife.” 

“Waarever you do, my boy, begin atthe 
bottom and work up.’’—“ But, father, suppose 
I was going to dig a well?” ; 

Maup (guskhingly): Oh! Clara, my dear, do 
look at my engagement ring! Won't all the 
girls be dying of.envy? Actually three soli- 
taires |” 

‘““] .nenreve in everything in moderation,” 
said Crimsonbeak to his wife, at breakfast. 
‘* Yes; I notice you believe in taking sleep in 
that way,” replied his wife, who heard him 
wrestling with the night-key at 3.4m. 

Lanp.apy (examining a fugitive boarder’s 
trunk); ‘“‘ Why, Bridget, his trunk is full of 
bricks! How could they have got there?” 
‘Sure, ma’am, he brought one home in his 
hat every night.” 

‘‘L szu,’”’ said Brown, “that they now say 


‘ that. beef-tea.is worthless as an article of food, 


Bat for all that, it was the only thing that 
aaved my life when I had the fever.” Fogg: 
‘‘ Yes; but how does that prove that. beef. tea 
is not worthless?” 

Mistress: ** Good gracious; Why, Babette, 
what have you been doing with this chair?”’ 
Servant-maid: ‘ You see, ma’am, thecat kept 
going:on it and tearing the plush; so I spread 
—_— mustard on the seat, and now she lets it 
asbe.” 


Tr every man ‘was‘as big ashe fesla, thor, 
wouldn’t be standing room inthis couutry, 

Partt's favourite colour is red, but she alsy 
admires green. She thinks the American 
bank-note has such a lovely shade. 

Tre change in a dog’s eye, as he goes from 
light to darkness, ot vice-versa, occupies three 
seconds. This is the time when you want to 
jump the picket fence. 

Brown 10 Jonzs : ‘I say, lend me a dollar 
uatil:to.-morrow. You see Ichanged my veg 
this.morning.” Jones; “I’m sorry, but I've 
just invested my change.” 

Sue (to Jack, who is gazing into a coffee. 
cup): “‘I see, Jack, you are again building 
castles in Spain,” -He;:-*s@h, no, my dear! 
Only surveying my grounds in Java.” 

Orcanist: “As your party marches dow 
the aisle I will play some’ impressive march,” 
Prospective bride : *"Phat's good, but 
be particular about the key,”” Organist : “ 0h, 
certainly ! I invariably play wedding-marches 
in B-flat. Two flats'seem so‘appropriate.” 

‘*Groncr,” said the senior partner to the 
junior, in a law-firm of three, ‘‘ I thought you 
told me that Alfred had gone out of town on 
legal business? TI understand he’s down the 
road on a visit to a young'lady.” ‘‘ Well, sir,” 
said George, with an injured look, ‘it’s not 
illegal to call'‘on a young lady, I believe?” 

Wire (returning from matinée); “Oh, it 
was too lovely! She had ona pale nile-green 
silk, with bands. ef passementerie down the 
front.and the grandest diamonds you ever saw; 
and when she died, in the last.act, she rolled 
over four times, andrevery woman in the house 
was crying. I never enjoyed:a.play so much 
in my life,” 

Lawyer: “ Now,,Unole.Zeke, you heard 
those two ions. Was-one right after 
the other ?’’ . Uncle.Zeke: *‘ Yes, sar.” Law- 
yer: .‘*Now will you. swear ‘that one didn't 
occur before. the other?” Uncle Zeke: ‘‘ Yes, 
sar, ‘deed. I-will. L were dar, an’ he'rd em.” 


Countryman: “You did not ‘stay long in 
London‘ after yourlong absence.” Londoner: 
“No; Lam a sort'of’an Enoch ‘Arden, I am.” 
« Well, well, wenthome, found your wife had 
married again; and cathe quietly away? I 
deeply” “‘It wasn’t just ‘that. I left 
because I found she hadn't married again.” 


ParotecraPHen’s boy: ‘No, ma’am; we 
never take pictures, unless we get pay for them 
in advance.’’ Old maid: ‘* Bat suppose I pay 
for them and don’t like them?” ‘ Don't 
know, ma’am,; the.boss is out, but he’ll be in 
soon an’ will tell you.” ‘Seems to me a very 
queer rule. You ought, at least, to guarantee 
satisfaction.” ‘Yes; but you see, ma'am, 
there ain't no way to keep pictures from look- 
in’ like the people.” 

Parroniy Svurprmkp:—One of the swell 
young men who appeared: in the street the 
other day arrayed in‘thenew-fashioned cape- 
overcoat was halted! by a pedestrian, who 
hurriedly said: ‘Say, if you are coachman 
to the fat lady who went into that shop you'd 
better get-your vig round as’soon as possible, 
for she’s: fainted ‘away, and: there's half-s- 
dozen clerks-out looking for-you.” The ewell 
young-man had no: good placeto drop on, and 
so he leaned against a telegraph pole until the 
shivers had ceased running up‘and down hit 


ispine. 


He Hap to “Grr.”—They had the pave- 
ment in Park-street torn up from curb to 
curb ‘the other day ‘when a potato pedlar’s 
horse and cart came rashing along. The 
repairers shouted to the driver’to stop, but he 
would not, and horse and waggon were rushed 
over'the loose blocks and through the ditch to 
the solid road beyond. “You must be in an 
awful hurry;” ‘remarked ‘one of the paviouts 
to the pediar ashe was gathering for a fresh 
start. “ You bet I am.” “Anything special ? 
Well, I wie a a _ i 
of potatoes fore: 3 8 there's 
git in*thishoss,'the next ‘ten minutes 16 the 
time to shew it.” 
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SOOTETY. 


Trenr is some talk, says Modern’ Society, of 
the Princess of ‘Watles'féllowing' the Prince*to 
the Riviera next month, as her sister, the 
Empress of, Russia,,in. charge of sher. delicate 
son, will shortly be going to Nice forseveral 
weeks’ sojourn. Such» a trip. could but be 
highly beneficial tothe Prineess and-strengthen 
her for the forthcoming trying season. Of 
late Her Royal Highness -has looked. pinched 
and pale, as if wanting blood and waymth—a 
condition of body: which we should judge arises 
from the fact that the Princess eats:no: meats: 
except such as have had their juices cooked ont 
of them. 

Lorp AND Lapy Brasovryr have beer recently 
entertaining their friends and nei urs most 
pleasantly at their mansion, e Paddock, 
Smeeth. The,company.staying: at the, honse, 
witnessed \the:first performance of two pieces: 
selected by arramateur caste. . A balk followed’ 
the theatricals, which were repeated, whem a 
very large numberof residents in ‘the ‘neigh- 
pourhood were invited. 

A pretty stage.was erected in ailarge room 
adjoining the billiard:room. Emblazoned in 
front of the ‘were the letters “V.R.,” 
and it was brilliantly illuminated by foot- 
lights. The -first piece on the programme 
was Slingsby..Laurence’s domestic comedy, 
“A Cosy Couple,” inswhich Mr. Dormouse 
was taken ‘by the Hon. Edward ‘Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, and Mrs.. Dormouse by the:Hon. 
Eva KnatehbnllsHugessen,..Mary by Miss 
Geraldine Robertson, and Tom Russelton ‘by 
Mr. White Phomson. The acting called forth 
repeated ‘plandits, and each ofthe rmers 
was perms ieapa eo of curtain. 
The se piece was William Brough’'s' ‘ - 
ing It On,’"'in which the:part of Me. debater 
was taken by Lord Brabourne with -rare 
homour. After supper, as dt -was nearing 
midnight, Lady. Brabonrne went to the piano, 
and the company joined in singing the carol 
“Good Night tothe: Old Year.” 

A prerry wedding was that of Mr. Bonville 
Bradley Fox, of. Brislington: House, son: of 
the late Francis Ker Fox, Bsq., to Miss:Annie 
Danger, youngest danghter of the late Thomas 
Danger, Esq.,.0f Gotley House, Brislin 
which took placeat'Brislington charch. ‘The 
oficiating clergymen were the Rev. Richard 
Howell Taylor, rector of Kembdll,.and the 
Rev. John Lindsay, vicariof Brislington. Dhe 
Dean of Westminster, uncle to the- bridegroom, 
who hai intended to .conduct: the .marriage 
service, was’ prevented ‘through illness from 
being present. 

The bride was given away by, her.brother, 
Mr. L. C. Danger,.and: wore ivory faille'\F ran- 
gaise, with petticoat embroidered ‘in iridescent 
beads, and. trimmed. with lace. Her. train 
was borne by her. two littles nieces, in frocka 
of crimson plush, with hats‘ to match ; and 
she was accompanied by four bridesmaids, 
who wore dresses of cream ailk and lace, 
ttimmed .with pale pink plush, bonnets en 
suite, and carried bouquets of white and 
pink flowers. Each bridesmaids wore a fly 
brooch, the.gift.of the bridegroom. 

Mr. Hindmarsh was the best man. At the 
conclusion of the-wedding ceremony ‘the whole 
party adjourned'to Gotley House, where Mrs. 
Danger held a reception, and amongst those 
Present were the Hon. Mrs. C. E. Fox, Colonel 
and Mrs, Alexander, Dr. and Mrs. Fox, the 
Misses Fox, Mr. and Mrs. Whitterop, &o, In 
the evening the bride-and brid started 
for London, enroute for the South Coast. The 
bride's travelling dress was composed of brown 
cloth, trimmed with beaver, with bonnet, muff, 
and mantle to match. 

Pe is reported that the Queen has consented 

visit Birmingham in the.course of. the pre- 
Ps year for the purpose of laying the founda- 
jon-stone of the new law courts to be erected 
of porporation-street, The date and details 
an ~ Majesty's visit have not-yet been finally 





STATISTIOS. 


Grrwixy has 23,000 miles of underground 
telegraph wires, and France 7,200, all:in euc- 
cessful operation. 

Tenn are 172: specimens of blind creatures 
known to science, including’ crayfish, myria- 
jpods, &c. They are mostly white, whether 
ifrom lack ‘of «stimulus of "the light,-or from 
(bleaching out.df the skin. Some species have 
jsmall eyes and somé have none. 

Sunpay Prcrore Exurmrmoys.—There .was 
\again a large :attendance when the Man- 
chester City Art Gallery Exhibition was 
thrown open free for the fourth time. 
The total.number :registered.by the turnstile 
|(12,292) -was the highest hitherto reached. 
|The nuniber of visitors between two and three 
io’clock was 1,994; three to four o'clock, 2,963; 
'four to five o’clock, 2,387; five to six o’clock, 
1,876 ; -six to seven o’clock, 1,420; seven to 
\eight.o’clock, 1,652. On the first Sunday:on 
‘which the exhibition was thrown ‘open ‘free, 
December 12, 7,614 persons were admitted ; 
on the second,- 10,322; on the third, 9,714; 
and on the fourth, 12,292,.as stated above ; 
the total for the four Sundays being 39,942. 
During the three ee in 1885, 
the number of visitors was: 30,663. 





GEMS. 


Att is but lip wisdom which wants ex- 
perience. 

Ir anyone says ill of xyou let:your life be so 
that none will believe him, : 

Tuere is no fonntain so: small but that 
heaven may be imaped‘in its*bosom. 

He is rich whose income is more than bis 
expenses ; arid he:is:poor whose expenses ex- 
ceed his income. ° 

A man's nature: rans -either to herbs or 
weeds ; therefore ‘let’ ‘him ‘seasonably water 
the cne and destroy the other. 

Ir is impossible that an ill-natured man can 
have a public spiritjforshow should he love ten 
thousand men who never loved one ? 

TrutH may be called an exact science, by 
the application of whith all falsehood and 
imposition shall finally be.detected and exiled 
from the earta. 

Tr sleep be thorough, a short spell will do 
more good than a much longer duration of 
sleep that.is incomplete and imperfect.both.in 


its. nature.and in.its.effect. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Borrerep Eads wirn Mvsnrooms.—Puat two 
ounces of butter into a stewpan; break four 
fresh eggs over it; add a good ‘tablespoonful 
of chopped mushrooms, hali a teaspoonful .of 
salt and a quarter ditto of .pepper. ‘Stir 
this ‘mixture’ over ‘the ‘fire’ till quite thick, 
when pour it on hot buttered toast, and serve 
at onee. 

Scattorep Jervusatem Artrcnorres.—Cut the 
artichokes into very small :pieces, and stew 
them gently with a little anchovy ‘save, 

jpper, and salt, ‘When tender, lay.the pieces 
in silver.or.carthenware shells, add a little: of 
the sauee, cover'with bread-crnmbs, a dust of 
pepper, and some tiny bits of butter, and 
brown either before the fire or with a:sala- 
mander. 

Tranran Caxe.—Half-pound of grated Par- 
mesan cheese, quarter-pound of mutton suet, 
chopped fine, two ounces of maccaroni (boiled 
till quite soft and cut into half-inch lengths), 
pepper and salt. Beat two eggs well and add 
them ‘to-the above; pour \the mixture. into.« 
mould or basin, and steam ‘for amhour and 
ten-minutes, tarn out, and serve with! tomato 
sauce, or any rich good.gravy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To.shaps the character of a child aright isa 
| task which ‘perhaps only those who have been 
; wisely disciplined in youth are thoroughly 

competent to perform. “Few ‘know ‘how to 
|go about it; fewer still possess the requisite 
‘patience and equanimity to adhere por- 
| sistently to the rales under which alone it can 
|be accomplished. The greatdifficulty'is with 
those strong propensities whith, wholesome in 
themselves, and implanted in ournature for 
wise purposes, may become, if nuregulated by 
principle, the source of the worst. vices and:the 
most heinous crimes. 

TeRMINATIONS OF “‘Worps.—Oar writers are 
singularly inconsistent and confusing :in ithe 
use of the terminations ant and.ent. This is 
due to French influences, the French giving a 
certain preference to ant mainly in consequente 
of their pronunciation, in’ which ant and ent 
are not distinguished. In Englis ant and ent 
are distinguished, and in spelling the ant ought 
to follow the first conjugation in-Latin, ent 
the second and third. Latent, mendicant, 
potent, ignorant, pungent, ruminant, depend- 
ent, visitant, prudent, merchant, absorbent, 
inhabitant, student, vagrant, president, arrog- 
ant, opponent, elegant, absent, observant, 
resident, and expectant, are all right. “But 
defendant, assistant and tenant are’wrong, 
defendent, assistent and tenent. being jastified. 
by.etymology. Worcester, who is very care- 


Webster, tries to discriminate between the 
nouns confidant, descendant, . dant, and 
the adjectives confident, descendent “and de- 
pendent; but this differention is not justified 
in reason or ‘fact. The French ént is 
inconsistent and bad ;. as is neither con- 
sistent nor specially good. For this reason one 
is justified in.spelling.defendent, especially as 

ful speaker says defendant. At any 
rate, one need not respect the customary con- 
fasion in the endings ant and ent. A similar 
confusion reigns in the use of the endings able 
and ible. The point togetatin all sach 
things is not a mere authority, bat a.good 
reason. If we demand ..areason in religion, 
why not in spelling? 

How Prarts- Came im Fasnion.—On account 
of the general use of pearl’ beads, the old story 
is. revived. about. the manufacture of :them. 
In the ‘times of Louis XLV. a rosary-maker 
was‘femous for the ‘beanty of his pearl neck- 
laces, and womankind from far and wide 
came seeking them. He was an honest man 
and .dreaded to. sell them. because ofthe 
quantity of mercury-poison used'to give them 
their polish and wonderful whiteness. His 
son was.frightened by hearing him say, when 
a, string of beads..was -sold.to a dear friend, 
‘Infamous. man.thatIam! May-this crime 
berthe last.’” When war was-declared between 
France and’ Flanders ‘he grew joyful, because 
he ‘thonght no more necklaces would be 
ordered. The son he+was so fond of was. 
about: to marry, and the father, delighted with 
his choice, said to the young girl, ‘‘ Ask of me 
anything, for I'am so glad to have so sweet a 
daughter.” With all innocence she said, 
“ Oh, father! make for me.one of those:won- 
derful necklaces, such as:only you can make! ”’ 
The:poor man fell back hless and -won- 

what he should do. All that night he 
wandered through the woods, and when day 
came he threw himself on a bank beside the 
water to rest. There, flouting on the top of 
the water, was an irridescent substance ‘that. 
attracted his attantion—it looked likehis own 
pearls. Hesearched ‘for the cause, andfound 
that the beautiful ‘display was y 
the seales.of a small white fish. He experi- 
mented with them, and after a while was able 
to produce the same effect he had prodaced by 
the use of poison, When the ‘wedding-day 
arrived there:was clasped about the throat of 
the bridethe most beautiful string of ‘pearls 
that had ever‘been seen, and without a purti- 
cle of poison in them. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





H. jT.—The lock of hair is of an exquisite light- 
au >urn hue, and most delicate texture. 

Farrn, Hors, anp Cuarity.—We do not insert matri- 
m nial advertisements. 


W. 0. E.—Any good musio-ssller would procure the 
songs for you. 

W. L.—Tae grammar is excellent in all respects, and 
your ideas are expressed in a very avn manner. 


M. O —Inquire at a local —-. 

addresses sought after may be 

0. B. ~Your penmanship is oo too effeminate for 
a young man, and the excersive — yang indulged in 
mars its appearance to a great exten 

T. D.—Standard dictionaries usually contain a list of 
abbreviations in common use. There no work de- 
voted especially to the purpose. 

W. henge abbreviation hones i a4 
jaw citation, although so poorly en that almost 
undecipherable. 


where the 


C. 8. L.—The Latin conjunction nisi signifies if not, 
unless ; after bp mag aoe ol and negatives its meaning 
is except, save only, or 


W. M.—When a decree of absolute = has been 
parties to the 


in existence three months the action are 
eae, 

Y.—Send your full name and address, and the 
anu in your letter will be promptly re- 
turned. 


‘A Lover or THe “ Reaper.”—We regret we cannot, 
in justice to other correspondents, teach the rudiments 
of music in this page. 


Rosy Norrn.—l, Paint the warts every morning with 
nitric acid taking care not to touch the surrounding 
skin. 2. You write a good hand. 


Ipa and Lapystiro’s hair is almost of the same shade, 
the latter rather the darker of the two. They 
would be o: dark seal-brown. 


Cornat —It is very difficult, unless there is a friend of 
both, You might and find who the tleman’s 
— are, and posal! get acquainted with some of 


A. W. H.—The person named died from a complica- 
tion of diseases, principally of the brain, but we have 
no reason to believe that an over-indulgence in liquor 
hastened his end. 


Mary.—No charge is ever made for furnishing infor- 
mation in this column, gt we cannot afford the time 
to answer queries by post unless they refer strictly to 
business matters. 


VioLet.—1.—The medium height for a lady is 5 feet 
2inches. 2. Toe hair is very dark — jue eyes 
— Ream suit it. 3, Moles Poe ghee nn ig more 

4. Use or your teeth, 
ps g ~~ for your hands. 


F. 8. K.—Strong sage tea, d with a or 
cloth to the roots 4 has a ~. to 
strengthen them, 1 -* prevent an 
falling out. One a spolication a day is suf t; just 
= to retiring for the night is the most appropriate 


L. . D.—The rubbing is of a piece of money issued by 
the East India Company, but it has no special value on 
the soore of rarity. Even though possessed of that re- 


—- to L- » it valuable, the fact of its being in such | third 


of preservation would preclude a, 
bility oft es tuke deaubase, premium-bearing coin. 


B. G. 8.—Were hair- ee a harmless in 
their action we would will es = the —- 
whenever our readers expressed to obtain such 
but as the component parts of ht eiaed of the 
kind are highly poisonous, we do not feel justified in 
thus placing in the hands of inexperienced persons the 
means whereby they might do themselves an 
injury. 

P. V. N.—The lady must be an incomparable vision —4 
loveliness, judging from the minute description 
of her charms. Sttll it should be borne in min that 
a beautiful face and figure do make up the sum total 
female beauty. When a woman, in addition to these 
possesses a charming manner, a well-stored mind, and 
a loving heart, that promuts her to deeds of kindness 
and self-dental, the most confirmed old bachelor cannot 
resist her influence, and beeomes so softened in manner 
and tone that even his most intimate fiiends have diffi- 
culty in recognizing him. 


N. P. R.—A young lady may, if sie wishes to attend 
a party, ball, or concert, or other place where an escort 
is ote Ter and is provided with no suitable one, write 
to her affi inced husband, or, if she is not yet evgaged, 
to some friend of the other sex with whom she is on 
suffisiently iatimate terms to venture to take such a 
liberty, and request him to accompany her. If any 
expense is to be incurred in thus attending her, she 
should purchase the aimtssion cards and in close them 
in her nete tohim. Tae latter shouli be written in an 
easy, cordial manner, requesting him t» do her the 
favour of escorting her to the place of amusement on 
a stated date, provided he has not already a prior en- 
gagement. Of course, in the case of an affisanced couple 
the language used should not be as ceremonious as in 
other cases. 





the numerous so- we do not 


Etta —Knowing aa noite 2 of the constituent parts of 
hair restoratives,” 
feel j wtified in ane. At any of them. 


H_ N.—The average height of youths nineteen 
is 5 feet 5 inches, ont and their weight ranges 125 
and 130 pounds. 


D. H.—Many of the world’s greatest heroes, philoso- 
phers, statesmen and the like were not distinguished 
>) _" boyhood days for brightness or aptitude for 


8S. B. R.—The book named can be red from any 

pe tes Fo oe - It is said be Brat cae te 
we have no personal know 

the truth of these claims, 


E. (Ab2rdeen).—You are morbidly hypercritical. 
we have carefully read the story, and ) m see notaing 
whatever in it to offend the most -minded We 
thank you for your general appreciation of our ¢fforts. 


XK. G. H.—There is no method of lenathening the 
eyelashes after one has the age of six or eight 
yeas. AEB that the clipping of the ends of a 

CS ae produce the result you desire to 


Mamma. —Parents and other relatives should not be 


children, peli 
words and not whips or black walnut rulers, as in the 
case related. 


WHEN THE YEAR I8 NEW. 


on with sorrow shrouded, 


8 kn: 

Hiding all the blue, 
Drop their veils of s: 
Emerging from th tue madoess 


To ay 
at ae © year e. new. — 


o the past repen 
f their crimes a rlallhis, 

2 A. consenting 
Errors to undo ; 

Nobler height So 
a ave 

Grand refo ‘ 
When the ye year is new. 


any wrongs are righted, 
a - 
In a bondage true 
Doubts that made us falter, 
And with conactence 
Vanish from Love's 
When the year is new. 


While the world is turning, 
While the lights are bu > 
And our hearts are yearhing 

For the good and true, 
We may make — 
ay of circumstances 

And our only chance is’ 
When the year is new. 6 


N. P. 8.—What are known as the He and She Bib'es 
are those ted from the first two issues of our pre- 
sent Bible, is = which the fifteenth verse of the 

soetner “Boe th reads : “‘ He went into the city ;" 
and the “ Sne went Into thecity.” The “ Wicked ” 
Bible gets ite mame from the fact the text of the 
Ten Commandments was set up with the word “ not” 
omitted feu 4 it should have been — and in- 
serted where it should have been left out. 


E. 8. W.—General U. 8S. Grant was born at Byes 
Scag ae Ty Ohio, on April 27,1822 He married in 1848 
Miss J T. Dent, of St. Louts, sister of one of his 
- ssn dy In his memoirs General Graut says, ‘' M 
family is American, and has been for generations, in 
its Senanes, direct and collateral.” Matthew Gran‘ 
the founder of the branch in America, of which Gene: 
Grant was a descendant, was a mari man when he 


of | arrived in Dorchester, U.S., but his children were all 


born in that country. 


N. BR. R.—The foundation of the Russian Empire 
was laid at Novgorod, about 862 a.p., by the Rus, or 
Varapngians, a y of Scandinavians Jed by Rurick, 
whose ageemmtentn, in spite of continual civil wars and 
Tartar invasions, occu; the throne for seven hundred 
am. E Ia the twelfth. thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 

es, Russia was tributary to the Mongols, who ruled 
the nation in a most despotic mavner. Ivan III., sur- 
named the Great, who reigned from 1462 to 1505, and 
Ivan IV., the Terrible (1538 to 1584), consolidated, ex- 
tended and greatly strengthened the country. Poter 
the Great (1672 1725) was the most distinguished, and 

many respects the ablest ruler Russia ever had. 
Alexander III., the present Czar, is the second son of 
Alexander IL, and was born March 10, 1845 His 
mother was the Princess Maria, ec EO of the late 
Grand Duke of Hesse-Dirmstadt In 1866, in conse- 
quence of the death of bis brother, the Grand Duke 

Nich he married the —— of the King of Den- 
mark, the Princess Maria Dagmar, to whom the de- 

ceased oe had been betrothed. His total income is 
said to upwards of £2,000 000 a year. 
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D. H. W.—It is neither inconvenient nor trou: lesome 
for achild to answer its elders with a pleasant Sen, 
ay “y = “no, ma’am,” or oe sir,” ong 
you ed oS pee | or feeling aggrieved a SF og 
exacting that much politeness when addressing her al 

Dora.—Boil a handful of figleaves, to be ob 
from any herbalist, in two quarts of water ba obtalnd 
duced to one pint, squeeze the leaves and bottle the 
liquor for use, When required sponge the silk with the 
preparation. 

A. Y. = case-harden small articles of fron fuse 
an fron vessel or a crucible, 1 part of prus. 
and 10 of common salt. Allow the 
articles to remain in liquid for pepo then 
—_— in cold water, and they will be in proper con. 

ition for the use required. 

H. B.— Probably it arises from a disordered stomach, 
lave very temperat ly, by wf panne Rage peg myedicing 

d every morning r: mouth with a teaspoonf 
of the concentrated solution of chloride of peda ina 
tumbler of water, and drink a wineglassful of water ip 
“eee Sem cena inne Lote Bet 


L—1l. Kaving paid to much r= to both the 
ladies, it would be rath. isa to discrim'nate in 
aap rence to the other wits 
fate m Frey wediad wl 4 + ped Dee 
under the wernt geen 
tes a vaclllatie 


8. 8.—Stains in marble caused by oil may be removed 
by applying common clay saturated with benzioe. If 
the grease has remained long enough it will have 
become ‘acidulated, and may — the “— bat 
the above mixture will remove the stain. ‘he sur- 
face of the marble may be improved ME ah 

afterwards with fine putty er and olive 


a 


B. ©. 8.—The cultivated pe ae oe cherry is re. 
corded tv have been brought from Cerasus (whence the 

name), a city of Pontus, in Asia Minor, and planted in 

the gardens of I by the Roman ones, la us, 
after he had vanq Mithridates, in the year 69 3 
From I it introduced into England 
42 BC., some authorities place the date a 
55 aD. 


Exrta.—Let 


Te 


into the kitchen. Most girls, 
ee i permitted to be wi th fhelt 
as kitchen, ue Go see the work don, pr 
ticularly c ; and nothing ™m more 
iowede attempt to some stm) 
play will not be for- 
er such training or in- 


: 
a 
F 
g 


Gewiog fom. 174 to feet of water— through. 
operation, and passages have been made ost daily, 
chiefiy by British vessels. be cost of construction of 
this l waterway is said to have reached, in 
1869, betw: bepvesn 3h 00e 5 ne About 70 per cent, 
of the ship g through belongs 
S auma Batata, vantage of the = > 
ing of the distance betw 

Resoseee 

W. W. 8. sect K. on an account was 


yn it is presum by some one whos 
aut wy, was faulty to Soa that it was “all 
correct ; t there sre many explanations for the 
modern use +" the letters It is said that Old Keokuk, 
Ohief of the Sacs and Foxes, signed his name 0.£, 
and that General Jackson when President, ma’ ked bis 
state pa) with the same aignificant letters. It is 


also stated that the letters were used by i 


Astor as initials of a supposed corr. ct spelling 

pomee ae is this: *‘ In the early Colonial days | 
of tobacco of peculiar excellence came from the thet 
French town of Aux Cayes, in Santa Domingo. Io 
course of time any good tobacco came to be known # 
Aux COayes tobacco, and finally the word was corrupted 
into the two letters whose sound it resembles to denot: 
anything of superior quality. 








Tae Lonpon me ay Post-free. | Threo-halfpencé 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Numsers, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 298, Now Ready, price Sixpence, post 
free, Hightpence. Also Vol, XLVII., bound in cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


4@ Aww Lerrers 70 BE ADDRESSED TO THE Ep1tT0R OF 
THe Lonpon Reaper, 834, Strand, W.C. 


+1t We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
scripts. 
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